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FILMS 


By 


WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells 
carried an appre- 
ciative mental 
kodak with him 
during his recent 
London sojourn, 
and his delightful 
talk about sights 
and people in the English metropolis is most 
engaging. He draws apt and humorous con- 
trasts between New York and London, chat- 
ting about the weather, street sights and noises, 
rambles about town, and his adventures with 
English lodgings and hansoms. Every page 
offers charm and entertainment. 


LONDON 








From “London Film.’ 


Illustrated. Price, $2.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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By the Author of “‘The Garden of Al 
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The a ee ai ty 
Call 
of the 
Blood 


By 
ROBERT 
HICHENS 











A wonderful new novel by the author of The 
Garden of Allah—a story thrilling with the exultant 
joy of physical life. The scenes are !aid in the most 
beautiful of the Mediterranean islands—Sicily. Here 
the hero and heroine come from England to spend 
their honeymoon. In the man’s veins runs a strain 
of Southern blood which is roused by the environ- 
ment of his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an 
alluring young Sicilian girl. 

The story runs through a series of breathlessly in- 
tense and passionate climaxes. Every scene breathes 
the same wonderful mystic charm that made his 
former novel a marvel of romance. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














‘A leaf from the book of Nature’’ is 


SILAS 
STRONG 


By Irving Bacheller 


Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden’’ 


T takes possession of one’s heart and leads it on 

between laughter and tears. It has dramatic 
situations of remarkable power; characters that, 
once met, will never be quite forgotten; droll, amus- 
ing people who go with one far beyond the last page 
of the book. 

The Philadelphia North American says of it: 
“Knowledge of the forest: buoyant and original 
humor; fragments of picturesque description as 
striking as an artist’s sketch; vigorous, concise, 
and tactful character drawing; these and kindred 
claims to consideration will be instantly impressed 
upon all readers of ‘Silas Strong.’ It is a veritable 
leaf from the great and priceless book of Nature.” 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 











Sophy of Kravonia 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of “The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 


N his new novel Anthony 

Hope returns to romance, 
and in the absorbing vein of 
The Prisoner of Zenda writes 
of another mapless little king- 
dom—Kravonia. Here an 
English girl is the centre of 
an exciting story. The crown- 
prince, whose life Sophy has 
the good-fortune to save, 
falls in love with her, and at 
once the story of her career 
becomes a galloping romance, 
in which reckless adventures, 





SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 


court intrigues and conspir- 
acies, dangers and hairbreadth escapes follow one 


another in quick succession. 
With Frontispiece. Ornamented Cloth, $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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COMMENT 


No War with Japan 

Tuk two nations continue to agree to make light of the 
school incident as it has been ereated by the San Francisco 
School Board, and to deny that it can possibly cause war; 
in truth, war on such an issue would be a sad commentary 
on the civilization of the United States and Japan. In the 
mean time some of the Californians themselves have an- 
nounced their lack of sympathy with the attitude of the San 
Francisco authorities. The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, speaking especially for the people of southern Cali- 
fornia, has passed a resolution, a copy of which was tele- 
graphed to the President, asserting that “the general trend 
of public opinion in southern California is decidedly adverse 
to any discrimination against the Japanese as a people in 
matters of school privileges.” The opinion of the people of 
the State, the board further alleges, is, however, absolutely 
hostile to the mingling of “adolescents of whatever race or 
nationality with the younger children.” 
Mr. Olney’s Interpretation : 

But the question recurs as to what the trouble is about; 
and now the mystery becomes the more baffling by the en- 
trance of Ricuarp Oxinry, who, as Seeretary of State, nego- 
tiated the treaty of 1894 with Japan, under which the demand 
is made of the right of Japanese children in California to 
admittance to the publie schools on equal terms with the 
children of all other races. Mr. Ou_Nry doubts the powers 
of the United States to enforce a treaty which, as this has 
been assumed to be, is contrary to the police powers of the 
State. The Werexty has taken the opposite view of this 
constitutional question, and on that point has the support 
of most of the eminent lawyers who have expressed them- 
selves on the subject; but the question is now before the 
courts, and will soon be settled authoritatively one way or 
the other. The most interesting part of Mr. OLNrEy’s opin- 
ion, which is contained in a letter written to Congressman 
McCat., is his authoritative—-for he helped to draw the treaty, 
be it remembered—his authoritative denial that under the 
treaty Japan and her children in California have any: such 
right as has been claimed. The first article of the treaty, 
which has often been quoted during this controversy, Mr. 
OLNEY says might possibly raise the question, but the issue 
even then, he thinks, would be doubtful. But by the last 
paragraph of Article II., which is not quoted, it is agreed 
that the treaty is in no way to affect the laws, ordinances, 
and regulations with regard to “police and publie security 
which are in foree or which may hereafter be enacted in 
either of the two countries.” In a word, as Mr. OLNEY points 
out, the treaty does not give to Japan any rights that are 
contrary to any law of nation or of State, like the school law, 
which is or may be enacted under the general police power 





The claims of Japan are there- 
fore wholly without foundation. They are, indeed, denied 
hy the second article of the treaty. The Werk ty has con- 
sistently maintained the view which is now strengthened by 
the support of the man who, as Secretary of State, helped to 
negotiate the treaty. The question which has been asked 
most pointedly in The North American Review comes back: 
Why was the political power so quick to admit the soundness 
of the Japanese demand—a demand the validity of which 
there is such good ground to dispute? 


either of nation or of State. 


Federal Child-Labor Bill Squelched 

The Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 
has asserted itself with a vigorous and convincing unanimous 
report—Republicans and Democrats joining in it—denying the 
eonstitutionality of Senator Bevertpce’s child-labor bill. It is 
refreshing and stimulating to read such clear and irrefutable 
arguments as are those of the House committee, especially 
when they come from a quarter where of late acquiescence 
has been more noticeable than independent thinking. The 


-report asserts that “Congress cannot exercise any jurisdic- 


tion or authority over women and children employed in the 
manufacture of products for interstate commerce shipment,” 
and, it adds with a significant glance at the bill regulating 
the powers of labor on railroads, “it will not be claimed by 
the foremost advocates of a centralized government that Con- 
gress can exercise jurisdiction or authority over women and 
children engaged in the manufacture of products for inter- 
state shipment.” Speaking of Mr. Brverince’s attempted 
legislation, the Judiciary Committee asserts: “It is not ex- 
treme or ridiculous to say that it would be just as logical and 
correct to argue that Congress can regulate the age, color, 
sex, manner of dress, height, and size of employees, and fix 
their hours as to contend that Congress can exercise juris- 
diction over the subject of woman and child labor.” It is 
further stated that the power to regulate child labor “ cer- 
tainly falls under the police power of the State, and not un- 
der the commercial power of Congress.” The question, in 
the opinion of the committee, is “not debatable”; to legis- 
late as Mr. Beveripce desires, it says, “ would be a reflection 
on the intelligence of Congress, and it would also be casting 
an unwelcome burden upon the Supreme Court.” The report 
is an admirable-dissertation, so far as it can go, on the neces- 
sity of observing the law of the Constitution, and of keeping 
the rights of the nation distinct from those of the State. It 
is also a dignified protest against a prevailing tendency of 
“drifting in thought from our constitutional moorings,” and 
of thus confusing the average mind as to the power of Con- 
gress and the power of the State.” The following extract 
from the report is worthy of wide circulation: 

“The national government is too weak to undertake the exercise 
of the police power of the States. In a short time this great nation 
would be worse than a ship in midocean in a great storm without 
a rudder or compass. The division of power was wise and beneficial. 
Time, study, and experience approve it, and we should not attempt 
in an unconstitutional way the destruction of the substructure of 
our government. If, then, these two great powers of police and 
commerce are separate and independent, the power of the States 
sovereign, where is the authority for saying that Congress can 
invade and impair that power entire and independent in the 
States? The right and power of both the States and nation must be 
respected and upheld.” 


Mr. Lodge and Tariff Revision 

Governor GuiILp desires the President to undertake the re- 
vision of the tariff with a view to lowering rates on duty, 
and in this the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts 
coneurs. So far as is known, some of the State Congressional 
delegation do not, although the people of the State have 
shown at the polls a strong desire for reciprocity with Can- 
ada, at least. So certain are the political forecasters of this 
popular sentiment and of its strength that Senator Lopce 
announces that he is in favor of revision, and that all who 
have declared him to be opposed to it are guilty of doing him 
a grave injustice. This may be so, but there is some excuse 
for the inadvertence. Mr. T.oncr once rebuked Massachusetts 
people for urging free trade in some things when the DincLey 
tariff law was diseussed, because it was the duty of Massa- 
chusetts to sacrifice her own interests to those of other parts 
of the country—those of Pennsylvania and of West Virginia, 
for example. He helped very efficiently to kill off McKintey’s 
reciprocity treaties and the Hay-Bonp treaty. He has al- 
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ways been counted by those who knew him best to be in favor 
of a stand-pat policy, and for Gloucester as against Massa- 
chusetts. They will be pleased, if they are not themselves 
stand-patiers, te know from his own lips that Mr. Lopce 
has been wronged. Nevertheless, while Mr.-Lopcr’s declara- 
tion shows that he realizes what is good politics in Massa- 
chusetts, it does not follow that he is thoroughly convinced 
that tariff revision will be good politics at Washington. It 
will be wise on the part of Governor-Gui_p and the Massa- 
chusetts legislators to wait for official action in that direction 
before determining that an attempt at tariff revision before 
1909 is at all on the books. 


Dryden is Beaten ; 

The country knows why Senator DrypeN withdrew from 
the contest for the New Jersey Senatorship precisely as well 
as if he had taken it frankly and fully into his confidence. 
A sufficient number of State legislators were elected by people 
who were opposed to corrupt politics, and who believed that 
corruption had compassed Mr. Drypen’s first election to the 
Senate, to make his reelection impossible. Senator Copy 
is a persistent and dominating leader, and with leaders of 
that character virtue is a strong force in, the political com- 
munity. The virtuous Republicans, however, did not wholly 
triumph. Their victory was only passive. The new Senator, 
F. O. Brices; will hold the seat which Drypen failed to re- 
tain until the’ machine, which he will obey, tries again. It 
will probably require the whele Democratic party instead of 
a Republican faction to win a complete victory over Drypren 
politics in New Jersey. 


Mr. Reid to Mr. Bryce 

Ambassador Rem addressed some very pertinent observa- 
tions to the coming British ambassador, Mr. Bryce, at the 
London dinner of the Pilgrims. He spoke for peace, general 
peace, and he noted that in President Roosrvetr and Ep- 
warn VII. the two nations enjoyed in the persons of their 
Chief Magistrates “two statesmen with unsurpassed records 
as peacemakers.” There is a good deal of certainty in the 
statement that it would be more difficult now to excite the 
people of the two countries against each other than ever be- 
fore in the history of our relations. Perhaps the same is also 
true of our attitude towards any other people, and of these 
towards us. We are more enlightened than we used to be, 
more civilized, and much larger-minded, and so is the rest 
of the world. Proneness to international wrath, like quick- 
ness to individual rage, is a sure sign of a petty spirit, of a 
vanity that is quickly wounded, or of a jealousy that is unduly 
aroused. There are a good many people like Sir ALEXANDER 
SweTTENHAM on both sides of the ocean, but even they know 
that mutual concessions are better for the two nations than 
mutual blows. It is to be regretted, however, that one of the 
London newspapers regards Mr. Rep as condescending, and 
that this misconception leads it to say that our ambassador 
warned Mr. Bryce to mind his own business when he re- 
marked, “ He [Mr. Bryce] knows perfectly—none better—that 
he is sent, first, to look scrupulously after the interests of his 
own country.” Mr. Rem, as all fair-minded men will recog- 
nize, meant nothing of the kind. He meant, on the contrary, 
that Mr. Bryce would lose nothing of the friendship ofthis 
country by striving for what England thinks it ought to have, 
even at our expense. As the ambassador said, it is Mr. 
Bryce’s business to make as good a trade for England as 
possible. Another suggestion has lately been made. It is 
guessed that, as Mr. Bryce knows so thoroughly the form and 
practice of our government, he will cultivate the members of 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, not counting so much 
upon the friendship of the executive department as do, for 
instance, the German and French ambassadors. Probably 
Mr. Bryce is too wise to sit continuously on one of two stools, 
or to fall*between them. 


Threatening the House of Lords 

It seems now as though the destruction of the education 
bill by the House of Lords had so incensed the Liberals that 
the Upper Chamber, its modification or its destruction, is 
to be made an issue in English polities, and that the time 
has actually come for trying on GutapstTone’s threat of 
long ago. A short time ago, after his appointment to the 
American ambassadorship, Mr. Bryce, in a speech to his 
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constituents, spoke of the House of Lords as a “ grotesquc 
unomaly.” Mr. Birrett has charged the Lords with acting 
solely as a committee of the Tory party in defeating the 
popular desire to give the control of education wholly to the 
state, while the Attorney-General, Sir Joun WALTON, threat 
ens that the result of the present attitude of the Lords will 
result in two or three dissolutions, and then a revolution. 
It is clear, if the present temper of the nation continues, that 
some radical chanze is bound to come, and that the Lords 
have hastened it by their action on the education bill; and 
it is also certain that our “kin across the water” will never 
do without a second chamber in some form; they have too 
much political sense. 


Mr. Rockefelfer’s Gift 

The wonderful gift which Mr. Joun TD. Rockeretter has 
made for the promotion of higher education in this country 
is likely for a long time to remain the most magnificent single 
material contribution that bas ever been made to the eause of 
learning in this country. Other men have given of their sub 
stance as much, or more, in proportion to their means. There are 
apparently no objects to which money is given, apart from those 
which are directly religious, which so prolifically breed the 
spirit of giving as do our institutions of learning. The man 
who begins to give to universities and colleges seems com 
pelled to keep on giving. 
but nearly all the colleges which are receiving gifts at all, 
and some that do not, have the confidence that when they are 
in need, certain men, or a certain man at least, will come 
to their relief. The splendid gift of Mr. Rockers ier, b 
sides the impressiveness of the figures themselves, recalls 
this honorable fact about the universities and colleges of the 
United States. Mr. RockereLter is reputed to have given 
at one time or another the vast sum of $90,000,000 to edu- 
cation, and it is intimated that it is his purpose, before he 
$200,000,000 to that 


There are exceptions, it is true, 


is through, to give something like 
Mr. Carnecire’s gifts are 


But both together do not equal 


cause. also so great as to be be 
wildering by their amount. 
the enormous sums which have been given to edueation in 
this country by generous and noble-minded men, following 
the first inspiring gift of a few hundred pounds, but his all, 
of Joun Harvarp—a gift which stimulated the passing of 
the first public-school act in Massachusetts—and the country 
“to the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors.” The streams of money flowing to 
the preservation of learning have gathered volume during 
the two hundred and sixty years which have passed since 
this act of 1647, one purpose of which was declared to be to 
establish schools in which “ boys might be fitted for entering 
Harvard College.” 
Needs of Eastern Colleges 

There are many colleges throughout the country which 
will receive from this gift the means of life. This is well, 
for all these small colleges, of some of which we have never 
heard, at most of which a few men (mostly the unedueated) 
of the universities are disposed to smile—all these small col- 
leges, or mostly all, do some good. Tt is also true that while 
the B.A. degree of some of the smaller of them means much 
less than the like degree of the larger and older colleges, in 
not many years after graduation the two degrees mean much 
the same; while it is also true that many of the most brilliant, 
and of the most laborious, scholars of our Eastern graduate 
sehools are from the small colleges of the middle West, the 
far West, and of Canada and the Provinces. But if the 
higher education of the country is to be promoted as it should 
be, the stream of giving must grow still wider and deeper. The 
future of the State universities seems to be assured. State 
legislatures are becoming more and more generous to them; 
but the [astern universities and colleges are still dependent 
upon private gifts, and their needs grow more and more 
pressing. The Rockerevier gifts are not likely to meet this 
particular need, but it is the truth—-a truth which is causing 
anxiety in many great institutions of learning—that salaries 
are still insufficient, and. relatively less sufficient than were 
the smaller salaries of a generation ago. What is needed is 
more pay for teaching, that scholars may not be tempted to 
deny themselves the pleasure of teaching because of the cares, 
the worries, the hardships attending pay that is just large 
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enough to live upon, counting nothing to be left for the widow 
and the orphans who must remain behind. This is the need 
of the great universities as of the smaller colleges. 


A Machine for Distributing Money 

Mr. Rockerr_LLer was a very interesting business man, 
and was admitted to be at least efficient. A contemporary 
(the Times) says: “It has long been conceded that his was 
the most practical and competent mind in the United States 
devoted purely to business problems in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century.” His mind undoubtedly is of very re- 
markable quality and powers. He is getting to be a very 
interesting giver, and the working of his mind in the field of 
benefaction promises to be as well worth following as in the 
field of acquisition. In his essays in the latter field he con- 
trived the most remarkable money-getting machine of modern 
times, selecting the men to run it with admirable judgment 
of their capacity to do what they were set to do. In his 
new field he seems to de following much the same general 
plan. He has apparently put his mind on the difficult prob- 
lem of distributing money so that it will do the most possible 
good. The general object that most appeals to him is educa- 
tion, and he has assembled a human machine to make a busi- 
ness of promoting education. That is what the General Edu- 
cation Board is for—“to promote education in the United 
States without distinction of race, sex, or creed, and especial- 
ly to promote, systematize, and make effective various forms 
of educational beneficence.” It is an extraordinarily com- 
petent board for the purpose. Among its sixteen members 
are ex-President Gitwan of Johns Hopkins, Roperr C. Oapen, 
Dr. ALperMAN of the University of Virginia, Wattrer H. Pacr 
of North Carolina and New York, E. Bensamixn ANpREws of 
the University of Nebraska, Dr. Jupson of the University of 
Chicago, TH]. B. Frisseitt of the Hampton Institute, Morris 
IX. Jesup of the New York Chamber of Commerce. GrorGE 
Foster Prasopy of New York, a Democrat with radical lean- 
ings, is treasurer; Dr. Frepertck T. Gates, the president, is 
a clergyman, drafted by Mr. Rockrreitter for this work; and 
Dr. Burtrick, the secretary, is also a clergyman. Here we 
have many men of many minds but with unanimity of purpose; 
men representative of all parts of the country, and those parts 
especially in which education most needs nursing. Some of 
them are men of such opinions in polities and political econ- 
omy that their presence in the Board is somewhat surprising. 
Yet there they are, and there they belong, for the Board was 
made to direct, without prejudice, a very broad work. Dr. 
Gates says that the Board’s next effort will be to help the 
women’s colleges which are “ unable to house and care for the 
multitudes of young women who are knocking at their doors.” 
Their need he considers the most immediate and imperative 
edueational need to-day in the New Eugland and Middle 
States. 


We Understand One Another 
Telling about the arrival of Mayor Scumrtz, of San Fran- 
cisco, and his companions in Washington and their first in- 
terview with the President, the Sun’s correspondent says: 
“There was a frank and free interchange of views. The Cali- 
fornians found that the President and Secretary Root had a pretty 
clear conception of their grounds for grievance.” 


No doubt they found it so. There has been much protestation 
from “the Coast” that the East did not understand about 
the Japanese in California, just as there is, or used to be, 
such frequent protestation that the North does not understand 
about the negroes in the South. There is reason to believe, 
or at least to hope, that all protestations of this sort are get- 
ting out of date, because it has ceased to be possible for the 
influential thinkers and writers in any section of the country 
long to misunderstand the circumstances or the sentiments 
of the people of any other section. The schoolmaster is very 
much abroad, the newspaper and the telegraph are sleepless, 
and there has arisen a large class of publications of na- 
tional cireulation which find their most congenial work 
in telling Maine interesting things about California and 
divulging to Minnesota the complexities of life and politics 
in Mississippi. If there is anything important anywhere, 
especially anything concerning the political or social relations 
of men with one another or with corporations, that is not un- 
derstood or is misapprehended, these periodicals pounce upon it 
as a valuable find, and proceed to do their best to make mani- 


fest whatever in it has been obscure. The pursuit of facts 
is too eager, and the distribution of expert knowledge too 
general, to leave sectional misapprehensions much chance to 
survive. 

A Suitable Job for Mr. Hgrriman 

Mr. Harriman seems to have emerged from illness and 
forced retirement in particularly good spirits. The news- 
papers have quoted him as saying: 

“T must work, and soon perhaps I may be looking for a new 
job. My recommendations are many vears of experience on many 
railroads in many railroad fields, and if they will raise the salary 
a bit, I may apply for a job on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If the commission is to run all the roads, I think they 
ought to want me.” 


Mr. Iarriman is the kind of man that the people need to have 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. At least he has 
the kind of knowledge that the commission needs and abilities 
proper for its labors. If he will take out a new consecration 
and agree to reinvest his savings so that he ean give dis- 
interested attention to railroad rates, we shall be glad to sup- 
port his application for a place on the commission. And we 
will back Mr. James J. Titi for another place if he will 
take it. 

The Banks Have Made Money : 

Mr. First-Vice-President Brown of the New York Central 
wonders how any prudent man of ordinary intelligence can 
invest in railroads, and discloses that all of his investment 
funds are in farms, banking stock, and manufacturing enter- 
prises, which pay him better than any railroad can. Indus- 
trials, we all know, pay bigger dividends than railroads do. 
farms seem more dubious, but have shown good profits lately, 
especially on Long Island. Banks last year were gold-mines. 
The Wall Street Journal reports that the profits of the trust 
companies of New York State in 1906 were forty per cent. of 
their capital, as against thirty-four per cent. in 1905; that 
the profits of the banks in the city of New York in 1906 were 
twenty-eight per cent. of their capital, and that the net earn- 
ings of the national banks of the United States for the year 
ending March 1, 1906, were nine and a half per cent. of their 
combined capital and surplus, and will be larger for the 
year that ends with the present month. So we can credit Mr. 
Brown with discretion as an investor without being committed 
to his depressing opinion about railroad stocks. 

Against Tipping 

The House Committee on the District of Columbia has re- 
ported favorably a bill abolishing “tips” from the hotels and 
restaurants of the District. It forbids the giving or receiving 
of tips in the eating and drinking places of the District, which 
Congress governs, and provides a fine of from $5 to $500 for 
pach offence. If the bill becomes a law and is enforced, its 
effect will be watched with a good deal of interest throughout 
the country. Tips to waiters and others who render personal 
services are objected to hecause of the expense to the tip- 
pers and a supposed detrimental effect on the characters of 
the tippees. The former objection is one that carries the 
most weight. But the most exasperating consideration that 
is connected with the practice is that wherever the custom of 
tipping employees is established the wages of the tippees are 


‘adjusted to it, so that the payment of the employees is shifted 


from the employer to his patrons. Nevertheless, we guess 
tipping is here to stay. Individual discrimination can keep it 
within reasonable bounds, and that is the best that seems 
practicable. As a rule, people who can spare the money like 
the system on the ground that they get what they pay for. 
Sore Trials 

What with “Salome” and the Tiaw trial, these have been 
distressful times for proper people. If we had to have it so 
that a man had to go out behind the barn to read the paper, 
it would have been more convenient and commodious to have 
it come in a warmer season. In Canada, where it has been 
colder than here and correspondingly less convenient to read 
out-of-doors what one does not like to bring into the house, 
the attention of the Postmaster-General was called to the 
deplorable condition of the newspapers resulting from com- 
munications from New York. In London and Paris, it seems, 
our news has had a tremendous vogue. 
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Secretary Root on the Need of Acquaintance 
with International Law 


Wuen the second, and notably democratic, Reform Bill was 
passed by the British Parliament in 1867, Mr. Rosperr Lowe 
(afterwards Lord SHERBROOKE) exclaimed, ** Now let us educate 
our masters.” In like manner, seeing that, of late, American 
public opinion has undertaken, often successfully, to dictate the 
nation’s foreign policy, it has occurred to Secretary Roor that 
the sooner the “moulders” of that opinion become conversant 
with the principles and precedents of international law, the 
better. To that end he has evidently encouraged the launching 
of a new quarterly review entitled the American Journal of Jn- 
ternational Law, and has permitted it to publish in a supple- 
ment accurate transcripts of recent important treaties, official 
copies of which are lodged in the archives of our State Depart- 
ment. How indispensable such exact transcripts are to intel- 
ligent public discussion of international relations we shall point 
out presently. Meanwhile, we would direct attention to what 
Mr. Root has to say about the urgency of the publie want which 
the new quarterly is intended to meet, and also to the measure 
of efficiency with which the first number of it carries out this 
purpose. There is no doubt about the fact which the Secretary 
of State makes the text of an introductory article, the fact, 
namely, that during the last half-century, not only in the United 
States, but in Great Britain, France, Italy, and, we might add, 
Germany, publie opinion has exercised an increasing control over 
international conduct. For that reason it has plainly become 
more and more important that the great body of the people in 
any country possessing representative institutions should have 
a just conception of their international rights and duties. As 
things are, no such, just conception is widely diffused, and conse- 
quently it is not uncommon, while two governments are striving 
to settle peaceably a matter in dispute, to see a large part of the 
people in both countries maintain an uncompromising attitude 
and insist upon an extreme view of their own rights, which, if 
officially adopted, would render any peaceable settlement impos- 
sible. It needs no argument, indeed, to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of enabling a people, whom negotiators represent, to con- 
sider the subject of controversy and judge the action of their 
representatives in an instructed and reasonable way. There is 
but one means, however, of bringing about this desirable con- 
dition, and that is by increasing the general knowledge of inter- 
national rights and duties and promoting a popular habit of 
reading and thinking about international affairs. No fair- 
minded person will deny the soundness of Mr. Roor’s averment 
that the more clearly and widely the people of a given country 
recognize their own international obligations, the less likely will 
they be to resent the just demands of other countries that those 
obligations be observed. No less undeniable is it that the more 
familiar the people of a given country become with the rules 
and customs of self-restraint and courtesy which experience has 
shown to be indispensable for preserving the peace of the world, 
the greater will be the tendency to refrain from discussing pub- 
licly controversies with other countries in such a way as to 
hinder peaceful settlement by wounding sensibilities or arousing 
prejudice and anger. Of course the Secretary does not expect 
that the whole body of any people will systematically study in- 
ternational law, but he believes that a considerable number ean 
readily become sufficiently familiar with it to form and guide 
public opinion upon all important international questions. It 
is with a view of furthering such acquaintance with the subject 
that he commends the new American Society of International 
Law and its quarterly to the support of thoughtful men and 
women who wish to advance the cause of international justice 
and peace. 

Among the interesting topics discussed in the initial number 
of this quarterly are the Draco doctrine, which our government 
has promised to bring before the next peace congress at The 
Hague; the aim and outcome of Mr. Root’s mission to the South- 
American republics; the Newfoundland fisheries and the existing 
modus vivendi concerning them, arranged between Great Britain 
and the United States; the nature of the present provisional 
government in Cuba from the view-points of American and of 
Cuban law; and, finally, the Japanese school question, as affected 
by the treaty of 1894 between the United States and Japan, a 
treaty which receives in the review before us a different con- 
struction from that which is given to it by ex-Secretary OLNEY. 
who negotiated it on our behalf. Curiously enough, the Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, lately appointed British ambassador to the 
United States, expressed, the other day, at a dinner offered him by 
the Pilgrims’ Society, a view of an ambassador’s function identical 
with that propounded by Mr. Roor on July 22, 1906, at Pernam- 
buco, Brazil—the view, namely, that the principal duty of an 
ambassador from one country to another is to interpret to the 
people to whom he goes the people from whom he comes. That 
the message of amity and fraternity of which Mr. Roor was the 
bearer was received in South America in the spirit in which it 
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was conveyed is evident from the address delivered by the Mayor 
of Lima, who welcomed Mr. Roor as an ambassador of peace, 
a messenger of good-will, and a herald of doctrines which sustain 
South America’s autonomy and strengthen its faith in its future 
welfare. 

With regard to the Newfoundland fisheries, it is well 
known that the United States on the one hand, and the self- 
governing colony of Newfoundland on the other, are not agreed 
as to the method in which their respective rights should be 
determined. The United States, on their part, hold that Amer- 
ican rights of fishing in Newfoundland waters can only be con- 
trolled, regulated, and modified by means of diplomatic negotia 
tions between the United States and Great Britain. The colony 
of Newfoundland, on the contrary, has consistently maintained 
that the right of fishing “in common” is subject to loeal regula- 
tion alone, and by local legislation has attempted to discriminate 
against American competition. To suspend the operation of local 
legislation, deemed oppressive, Mr. Roor negotiated on October 
8, 1906, the modus vivendi, printed in the supplement to the 
quarterly, which, it is hoped, will prevent the occurrence of un 
toward incidents during the present season and until a permanent 
agreement may be reached whereby the rights of American and 
Briton may be clearly defined and thoroughly safeguarded for 
the* future. 

Concerning the nature of the present government in Cuba, 
there is undoubtedly much misconception current. The truth 
is that, although called “ provisional,” the government headed 
by Mr. CuarLtes E. Macoon is every whit as constitutional 
as the preceding government over which Mr. PAtma_ presided, 
for it is in strict accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
Cuban Constitution, promulgated May 20, 1902, which, by Annex 
III., gave the United States a right to intervene in Cuban affairs 
under certain well-defined conditions, the occurrence of which, 
after President PALMA’s resignation, is not disputed. Not enly, 
* provisional” government constitutional 


moreover, is the present 
according to the Cuban Constitution, but it is lawful according 
to the laws of the United States, because the act of our Con 
gress, commonly known as the PLATT amendment, recognizes the 
right of the United States to intervene in the exact language of 
Annex III. of the Cuban Constitution. Moreover, in the treaty 
between the United States and Cuba, which was concluded more 
than two years later, the exact language of the preceding act 
of Congress and of Annex III. of the Cuban Constitution reap- 
pears, so that the lawfulness of the intervention is thrice attested, 
—once by the Cuban Constitution; secondly, by an act of our 


Congress; and, thirdly, by a treaty. Under the circumstances, 
President RoosEVELT, unless he broke his oath to obey treaties 


and the laws, could not avoid intervening in Cuba. 

As to the Japanese school question, the quarterly’s comments 
do not seem fully to recognize the significance of Article II. of 
the treaty concluded in 1894 between the United States and Japan. 
By this article, as ex-Secretary OLNEY has pointed out, Japan 
expressly agreed that the stipulations contained in the treaty with 
reference to the rights of its subjects in the United States “do 
not in any way affect the laws, ordinances, and regulations with 
regard to trade, to the immigration of laborers, or to the police 
and publie security which are in foree, or which may hereafter 
be enacted, in either of the two countries.” As there seems to be 
no doubt that the regulation of a State’s public schools belongs 
to its police functions, Japan would seem to have no cause of 
complaint under the terms of the treaty. 

It is a pity that the precise terms of the Anglo-Japanese al 
liance, signed on August 12, 1905—now literally reproduced from 
the State Department archives in the supplement to the new 
quarterly—were not previously made accessible. According to 
the version hitherto current, Article IT. of the treaty ran as 
follows: “Should either of the high contracting parties be in 
velved in war in defence of its territorial rights or special inter- 
ests, the other party will at once come to the assistance of its 
ally.” Now the preamble of the treaty defines its objects, but, 
according to a well-known rule of interpretation, a preamble 
‘annot narrow the significance of a subsequent declaration, if 
the latter be unqualified. In the version of the treaty hitherto 
circulated, the words “special interests” were unqualified, and 
hence the inference that the phrase might be held by Japan ta 
cover a dispute with the United States concerning the exclusion 
of its subjects from certain San Francisco schools. Now it ap 
pears that certain decisive words were omitted, as will appear 
from the following exact reproduction of Article II.; the italies 
are ours: “If, by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive ac- 
tion, wherever arising, on the part of any other power or powers, 
either contracting party should be involved in war in defence 
of its territorial rights or special interests mentioned in the pre- 
amble of this agreement, the other contracting party will at once 
come to the assistance of its ally.” It is patent that the words 
italicized limit the operation of the treaty to the objects defined 
in the preamble, and, therefore, would justify Great Britain in 
remaining neutral should the Japanese school question lead to 
war between Japan and the United States—an event which, un- 
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. 
der the circumstances now revealed, is most improbable. The 
first number of the new quarterly, commended by Secretary Roor, 
has amply justified its existence by its publication of the true 
text of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which, by the way, was 
obtained from another source and printed in the last number of the 
WEEKLY. 





Lent 


THERE must once have been a time in the world when sadness 
was a less dangerous matter than it is to-day, or the great teach- 
ers would hardly have dared inculeate it as a necessary practice. 
St. BoNnAVENTURA, in his Golden Ladder of Virtues, admonishes 
men climbing toward perfection to afilict themselves profoundly 
over the sufferings of their friends, over the sufferings of their 
enemies, over the outrages offered to the glory of God; to suffer 
with those who in health undergo afiliction, and those who in 
malady undergo affliction, and those who, being dead, still undergo 
affliction; to sufler with those who suffer from their own weak- 
ness and with those who, being brave, are yet killed upon the 
high mountains, and with those who do not even know what 
things make for their peace; to suffer over all corporal ills, all 
spiritual ills, all spiritual weaknesses, all temporal and transient 
pains, all prolonged pains, and all eternal pains, and then, as if 
that were not enough, higher up on the ladder of the virtues he 
begins again warning us to repent and to afflict ourselves over 
all mortal sins, all grave venial sins, all slight venial sins, for 
all sins of act, of word, of deed; all sins of evil committed, of 
good omitted; all sins of lassitude, ennui, and lukewarmth; 
for personal sins, for sins one has occasioned, knowingly, and 
sins one has unknowingly caused others to commit, to regret; 
and bitterly, manifest sins, hidden sins, and the very sin of being 
human and unjustified in the light of supreme perfection; the 
wrongs one has done to oneself, the wrongs one has done the 
community, the wrongs one has done to God; and then he adds, 
reveal the pain of the soul by the avowal of the lips, by tears in 
the eyes, and by the mortification of the flesh. Indeed, when one 
reaches the last rung of the ladder but one, one still meets fifteen 
modes of pain to be borne before one reaches the highest round 
of virtue and can ailord to be joyful. 

Even the most strenuous of exhorters to-day would hardly dare 
lead the sheep through so dark a valley. It is all too easy to 
realize the sadness and the imperfection of life, the impossibility 
of wholly adapting oneself to environment, of wholly meeting 
the demands of other people. Life, in a world where conditions 
are ever fleeting, where no relation is permanent, where struggle 
for individual satisfaction is fruitless and defeat certain, where 
love of beauty and of goodness merely lays us open to quicker and 
deeper wounds, and where even pursuit of knowledge itself is 
baffling and thwarting, since the more we learn the wider becomes 
the field of the unknown, offers enough involuntary sadness. 

But there are two points to note in the ladder of St. Bona- 
VENTURA: one is that he bids men deplore not the inevitable im- 
perfections of circumstance, which is the fundamental note of the 
modern pessimist, but their own shortcomings; and, second, that 
2 care-free and joyous existence can only be granted to those who 
have scaled the topmost rung of the ladder of virtue. 

It is not the feeling that one has a share in the world’s im- 
perfection which generates despair, for with oneself one can always 
do something. If one allows oneself to believe that the tragedy 
of existence is inherent in life, and that life is not malleable, that 
do what we will, strain every nerve, and put forth every effort, 
life is still not plastic to endeavor, that it will no more respond 
to our calls than the stars did to the hallooing of Will o’ the Mill 
and the fat young-man, then we have a sadness which is dan- 
gerous. But affliction over our own shortcomings, and a com- 
plete list of them to refer to, make for the sadness which lies 
at the root of effort. Character, after all, is never founded upon 
cushions; it is built upon rock-hard renunciations and difficulties; 
“the sharpened life commands its course”; such character learns 
to bear not only inevitable ills, but finally, from time to time, to 
give itself a little gratuitous suffering on some one else’s account. 

True happiness, what little we know of it, is not of the nature 
of merriment or gayety or ease—these give nothing better than 
pleasure—but true happiness is the outgrowth of peace, and peace 
has a firmer foundation than these can give. Peace is the result 
ot reflection, grief, and acceptance, and one begins to understand, 





once realizing it, how the great BoNAVENTURA dared so to em- 


phasize sorrow to his people. To face one’s own imperfections 
with a zeal to create order in one’s little corner of the universe 
is to indulge in those wholesome tears that cleanse the vision; 
to believe that life and the world are radically at fault, and that 
we are helpless, is to invite the most destructive philosophies. 
And it is for that former wholesome sorrow that the season of 
Lent is set apart. 

Secular as we may become, little inclined as the age makes us 
to deal in the supernatural or the miraculous, yet there remains 
ever the curious phenomenon that there has been but one wholly 
triumphant life upon earth. Look where one will for examples 
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and for help, one comes back to it ever. Only once has it been 
authoritatively stated, “I have overcome the world,’ and from 
the same lips came the command to take up the cross and follow 
after. This, then, is the purpose of this season for reflection and 
solemn thinking, not that we shall grieve over life as it is, or 
become impatient for the crowning of the days, but that we should 
have a season set apart from light-hearted and careless acceptance 
of the days to seriously front our own part in life, even to the 
extent of the list of the three hundred and sixty forms of offence 
enumerated by St. BoNAVENTURA, and by taking thought add to 
our spiritual stature. And though no man reaches his ideal, or, 
looking back, feels that he has done all that was possible, yet 
every effort in a right direction tends to make for peacefulness 
and repose. Wherever, by meditation and by pause, we have 
learned how to right a wrong or to bear silently an irremediable 
evil, we have thrown a pebble upon the cairn that marks the grave 
of the world’s grief. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Witnovt intention of disrespect to any one, the conviction may 
be recorded that Mayor ScuMitz, with the President before and the 
-acifie behind, was between the devil and the deep sea. 

The New York Times gave some very good advice, the other 
day, to enlisted men about going to saloons. A negro sergeant 
testifying before the Senate committee complained that the black 
soldiers at Brownsville were compelled to go into the saloons 
there by the back doors, and the Times kindly suggested that the 
soldiers could beat the saloons very easily by staying away from 
them altogether. This advice was another argument, of course, 
in favor of the restoration of the canteen. The soldier is a good 
deal like other men, and he wants his clyb where he can enjoy 
the comradeship of his fellows. If he can’t have the canteen he 
goes outside to the saloon: at the canteen he cannot get drunk, 
but in the saloon he can, and he often does simply for the reason 
that others present are engaged in the deleterious and dangerous 
The officers have, or used to have, more privileges at 
their mess. They can, or used to be able to, procure bar liquor 
for the promotion of deterioration. There is an admirable story, 
told for private circulation, by an artist who’ was visiting a far- 
off post, a large enough post to be commanded by a colonel even 
in the days before the Spanish war. The colonel was walking up 
and down the brick walk in front of his quarters, smoking. To 
him the artist said: 

* Good-morning, colonel; how are you?” 

“ Never better: fit as a fiddle; but I’m going over to the mess in 
a minute to get a drink, and after that I'll feel like the devil 
all day.” 

What the colonel was going to the mess for was really a chat 
with his juniors; but he knew that he’d be asked to drink, and 
that he would accept. The enlisted man is pretty sure, too, to 
go to the saloon, conscious that he is going to fit himself for a 
headache and, perhaps, the guard-house; but the difference is that 
the colonel will get enough devil in him by a little drinking, while 
the enlisted man is in danger of thirsting for an ocean of Satans. 


practice. 


Mr. GeorceE Foster Perapopy, the treasurer of Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER’S General Education Board, is a noteworthy figure in charit- 
able and educational work. Doubtless he is a rich man; at least 
he is rich enough to retire from his lucrative banking business to 
engage in work for human elevation. He has now, among many other 
interests, the care of $43,000,000, given by Mr. Jonn D. Rocke- 
FELLER for the advancement of education—$10,000,000 a little over a 
year ago, and now $32,000,000 more. Mr. PEABopy is a radical 
Democrat. He believes in government ownership of railroads. He 
was the party’s treasurer in the campaign of 1904; but he is more 
radical than that ticket was. He was born in Georgia, and came 
to this city when he was thirteen years old. Since then he has 
accumulated his fortune, and, what is better, a large amount of 
love of learning, of music, and of the human kind. His polities 
are worth speaking about, because of their bearing upon the ques- 
tion of tainted money, for when that microbe was busy the largest 
hospitality shown it was by minds that thought very much like 
Mr. Peapopy’s on political subjects. Apparently, Mr. PEaBopy 
is not thinking, officially, about how Mr. RockEFELLER gained his 
money. Possibly, judging from his general principles, he has 
ideas about that of which Mr. RockereLLer might not approve. 
jut it is clear that Mr. PEABopy does not believe in preventing 
the employment of any money for righteousness, nor would be 
probably regard himself as a faithful trustee if he declined aid 
for his trust and its beneficiaries coming from. one whose property, 
under the law, and so far as he was aware, belonged to the giver. 
At any rate, Mr. PEABopy is administering this great fund for 
the benefit of higher education. He has also given much money 
himself to that and other causes. He is one of the Southerners, 
like Mr. Murrny, who are doing more effective, because intelli- 
gent, work than any Northern man is likely to do for the real 
lifting up of the negro. He is one of the most appreciative and 
helpful friends of BookER WASHINGTON. 
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Correspondence 


LOCAL VERSUS FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
: Brooktyn, N. Y., February 2, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Since I began to understand the customs and politics of 
this my adopted country, the democracy of your columns has been 
my fountain. I have thought—perhaps only a fhought—that you 
lacked seriousness in crises and great elections, still, after fifteen 
years” acquaintanceship, HARPER'S WEEKLY is the one companion, 
more and more. 

My present complaint is your rising ire against President Roose 
velt. Now what is our President doing but trying to give the 
weak and helpless part of the people protective laws. How can 
you condemn with sincerity Secretary-of-State, Root’s recent plea, 
or rather threat, of more Federal government and less State 
powers, with nothing in view from your eminence but justification 
for his words. I detest government in the making of which I have 
no say, but if my neighbors and my State fail to furnish faithful 
advocates, and nothing but quality laws, why should I spurn the 
shield of equality offered by a central power? 

As a basis for Mr. Root, I will illustrate—not an isolation: There 
is a certain corporation on the shores of Greater New York, en- 
tirely private in character. Since its organization six or seven 
years ago it has received, or taken, from the city and State, with- 
out compensation or taxes, bounties of public lands and rights, 
with facilities to develop same, amounting to over $5,000,000. 
Records in city and State and national legislatures, with reeur- 
rence in that time, will show laws passed in each place for its 
special benefit, while the petitions and protests, spoken and written, 
of hundreds of weak property-owners and citizens, irreparably 
injured by the confiscation, remain ignored. Everything went, until 
Federal officers—army engineers—stepped in. They were ordered 
from Washington to report on the needs for the legislation there 
(the initiatory bill had then been passed). The report was a dis- 
secting exposure that killed the scheme. The gift in this case was 
to be anywhere from $600,000 to $3,000,000, and was to remedy 
infirmities in the improvements erected, almost wholly, on the free 
land previously acquired from the city and State, and to add more. 
Immediately after this halt was called by Federal officers, the 
“interests ” turned again to Albany. Within four months another 
bill was passed there—last winter—this time enabling the city to 
take by purchase, from the shoulders of the corporation, what the 
national government refused to mend or subsidize. No doubt the 
city will pay more millions for its own land, too. How many 
instances of this kind did Mr. Root have in mind when he made 
his inspired speech? 

Again, let a weak litigant try to take a powerful antagonist into 
a State or Federal court, which is the shorter and safer place in 
which to get his day and his say? If fair play and equality come 
in greater measure, or come alone, from a centralized government, 
how are you to turn against it the people, mostly all of whom are 
still the helpless masses? Can it be denied that this is what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is striving to reach them with? The constitution of 
most men is what they find in the nearest court of law. It is re- 
spectfully suggested that HarpPER’s WEEKLY look into its own 
house. 





I am, sir, 
MICHAEL O’SULLIVAN. 


Our correspondent puts his case well. It is true that a central- 
ized government, using autocratic power, can accomplish benefits 
more quickly and efficiently in many cases than can be done by 
democratic local means. But the power to do good is also in dif- 
ferent hands the power to do evil. Our fathers thought to safe- 
guard liberty by giving to the central government only so much 
power as was necessary for the performance of indispensable na- 
tional duties. All the rest the local governments reserved. If 
citizenship in this country is so far decayed that we have lost 
capacity for local self-government, then it will be as Mr. Root says: 
the central government will assume powers that local hands had 
grown too feeble to wield, and the republic will become a species 
of empire ruled from Washington. It is arguable that that is now 
necessary. The WEEKLY hopes not. It hopes our system of gov- 
ernment may be preserved, and it is in affectionate defence of the 
republican principle that it fights against what seem dangerous 
encroachments on the local powers.—EpITor, 





GENERAL BRECKENRIDGE ON H. G. WELLS 


No. 2 Prince Street, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Care of Mark Twain, New York: 

Srr,—Page 33 Daily Mail Year-Book states the United States 
comes first, with only 14.3 per cent. of females employed; Germany. 
25 per cent.; England, 27 per cent.; Italy, 40 per cent; Austria, 47 
per cent. Yet your Mr. H. G. Wells seems to deride in ‘ The Future 
in America ” her theory as if it “ disregards women”?! 

As to children, perhaps a similar showing might be approximately 
attempted. Does any other nation choose its Chief Magistrate from 
the tow-path like Garfield, or from its flatboatmen like Lincoln, 
giving every man a fair fighting chance? The ideal we would wish 
may be greatly better than this best known among white nations 
for either sex; for even our “ sovereign people ” are not all Presi- 
dents, nor our women every one a Semiramis. The simple and per- 
fect character of Washington may be as incomprehensible as his 
unsurpassed and stately obelisk; but will not Mr. Wells conde- 


seendingly permit his conceited fellow countrymen to continue to 
admire both without calling names? 
I am, sir, 
J. C. BRECKENRIDGE, 


AS TO JAMES WILSON 


SWARTHMORE, Pa., January 26, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of January 26 a correspondent graciously 
offers to open a school for the study of the fathers of the nation, 
in your editorial offices: also gravely states that “ Hamilton was a 
pygmy in the science of government,” compared with Wilson. As 
secretary of the Wilson memorial committee, | have had it drawn 
to my attention that some of these * historical” and propagandie 
ebullitions were mistakenly thought in a few quarters to be the 


voice of the committee. As secretary ‘of the committee, L wish to 
distinctly state that the committee are in no degree responsible for 
such vagaries. I am, sir, 


BURTON ALVA KONKLE. 


INADEQUACY OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 
Edgar Gardner Murph y, in the Vontqomery (Alabama) Advertiser 
The adequate protection of our children in industry is not a 
matter of an isolated solitary “law” about an age limit. Child 
protection is not “a law” but a system, a system of laws mutually 
supporting and reenforcing one another. Such a system the 
Federal government under our present national Constitution can 
never supply. Such a system is possible only under the slowe1 
but freer processes of local State legislation. At infinite cost of 
thought and labor it is being gradually brought into existence 
Much remains to be done, chiefly in the South, but also in the 
North. But it is confessedly both practicable and possible to do 
it. We are now asked, however, to follow the attempt of the im 
possible, to seek one isolated feature of such-a system at the hands 
of the Federal power, turning much of our energy from those local 
methods, which hold every promise of a comprehensive system, 
into wholly new channels, in order to secure a law which is in 
itself of doubtful constitutionality, and which, under the plain 
mandate of the Constitution, can never be surrounded and re 


enforced by any adequate general system of protection. We are 
being asked to follow down a blind alley. 

“ But,” it is argued, “ this is an effort for uniformity.” » Grant 
ing, for the moment, that other phases of protection could be added, 


no real uniformity can be secured by the external process of a 
uniform law. Conditions are themselves against it. The whole en 
vironment of labor and of life, the factors of personal and social 
habit, climate, fuel, clothing, food, ete., are so different in an old 
manufacturing State from those which obtain in the new manu 
facturing States that no mere uniformity of law can produce uni 
formity of conditions. [ut it is obvious that the Federal authority 
can provide no general system of protection, no effective group of 
laws, mutually reenforcing one another, in the care of the child 
worker. A mere age limit, therefore, unsupported by other pro 
visions, would thus represent all the more conspicuously a uni 
formity without meaning. Indeed, in the States where other phases 
of protection are lacking, it would represent no uniformity at all; 
for if the employer is a man of short-sightedness and greed he can 
and will make up in longer hours, in night work, in false affidavits 
from the parents as to the ages of their children (the law provides 
no penalty for the lying parent), all that the Federalist might gain 
by a fixed uniformity of age. 

The friends of these Federal bills are assuming a great re 
sponsibility if it can be found that they are weakening the move 
ments for State legislation when they are able to offer so little as 
a substitute. If the Federal authorities cannot do more it ought 
to do nothing. 


“ HARPER’S WEEKLY ” A QUINQUAGENARIAN 
From the Church Standard. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY appropriately celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary by giving many details of its long and meritorious career. The 
WEEKLY has been a valuable exponent of public opinion, and in 
several critical periods it has done invaluable service in guiding the 
public judgment. It has made mistakes, of course. No journal, 
however wisely or prudently conducted, can hope to be always right, 
or always to say the right thing in an ideally right way, and the 
more thoroughly assured its managers are of their integrity or pur 
pose, the more probable it is that they will sometimes err in the 
form, if not in the matter, of the views which they present. This is 
not to say that a great journal like HArperR’s WEEKLY has been a 
frequent blunderer; far from that; the men by whom it has been 
conducted have been recognized, not only as men of integrity and 
ability, but as capable and competent journalists, skilled in the fine 
art of self-control which keeps the journalist from saying wrong 
things, and also from saying right things in the wrong way or at the 
wrong time. There have been occasions when the publishers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY have faced heavy loss as the cost of firm adhesion 
to the principles in which they believed; and at all times through- 
out these last fifty years the WeekLy has been read with as much 
attention and instruction by those who differed from its opinions 
as by those who agreed with them. 
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HE cost of crime in the United States is a subject of such 

vast importance, entering, as it does, into almost every 

detail of human life, that it is remarkable that, as a field 

of economic investigation, it is comparatively new, few 

sociologists and economists having given it much serious 
consideration. There is a marked absence of readily available data 
upon the subject, even the Census Bureau lacking in information. 
But the theme is of such fascinating interest that the more it is 
examined the more interesting it becomes, not only to the student 
of criminology but to the taxpayer. It is a pity that the national 
government, with the vast resources at its disposal and its oppor- 
tunity to set afoot independent investigations throughout the coun- 
try, does not undertake the work of compilation and prepare a 
thoroughly reliable and scientific statement covering the entire 
subject. “Most statisticians who have dealt with this question in 
the past have only more or less correctly estimated the cost of 
crime in a given locality or for a given department, and then have 
arrived at conclusions relative to other localities or departments 
by processes of multiplication. 

The figures representing the expense of crime are so startling 
that we ask ourselves how long our national and State government 
‘an possibly continue to pay such enormous sums for the main- 
tenance of courts of justice, police, and other institutions without 
taking serious cognizance thereof. One thing, however, is certain: 
unless our Federal and State authorities do something to close 
some of the floodgates of evil so prevalent in our large cities, there 
is no telling what the end may-be. Our rulers should endeavor to 
make it easy to do right and difficult to do wrong, so as to reduce 
the cost of crime to a minimum, or make our jails and prisons 
self-supporting. 

Many persons labor under the delusion that the only expense 
incurred in the correction and repression of crime is in the mainte- 
nance of police, jails, courts of justice, and public prosecutors. 
But this is a serious mistake. It means this and a vast deal more. 
As the cost of crime enters into every department of our very 
existence, when we have thought we have said all that could be 
said on the subject, we have left a great deal still unenumerated. 

In this present discussion of the subject I have tried to follow 
new lines so as to reach correct conclusions. I shall endeavor to 
present only facts obtained after the most careful inquiry on the 
subject. 

I have made a careful study of the cost of crime in Greater 
New York during the past few years, and find that the amount of 
money appropriated by the civil authorities, according to the fig- 
ures of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, since the con- 
solidation in 1898, is not only on the increase, but startling as well. 


The Cost of Crime in Greater New York 

It is very doubtful if there are many more criminals in our 
jails to-day than there were ten years ago. Felonies have not 
largely increased. Crime, however, seems to have increased among 
young people of both sexes. But the principal reason for the large 
increase in expenditures is that all the department commissioners 
feel the effect of crime either directly or indirectly. Everything 
in the way of machinery and labor is paid for at the highest price. 
And among other things, it may be said that there has been a 
steady increase in the expenditure for salaries and raw materials 
used in our prisons. { have spoken to several of our city office- 
holders who have had a wide experience in criminal matters, and 
they agree substantially with the results of my own investigations 
along these lines. 

At the present moment nearly twenty-five per cent. of the 
$130,000,000 and more raised by taxation for the running ex- 
penses of the city of Greater New York in the present year is to 
be spent in the repression and correction of crime, as the figures 
will show. 

In the following tabulated statement it will be seen that all 
the moneys appropriated for the various departments and institu- 
tions are spent on the repression of crime alone. 

The following departments devote their entire appropriations to 
the correction and repression of crime for the year. The figures 
given below are what each department has asked for in the budget: 


SPERaIEED er Pena. 2s so ois Suck bs cbouneeccoare $15,697,681 09 
- * Corrections Ibs PS SOS es 35 pee 1,050,061 50 
District Attorney of New York.............2...%. 237,640 00 
ig OMG, tie sic egies aise Sensis Os Bs 86,200 00 

“a oa Seen Cree a Ter ey 25.800 00 

is ee SIN eer oS emis asneh se 9,000 00 


213,800 00 


City Magistrates, Manhattan and the Bronx....... 
sd os 199,800 00 


Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond 


Special Sessions, New York and Brooklyn.......... 195.800 00 
General Geanons, New Work... 66.5... .02he<ssusn 310,300 00 
The Juvenile Asylum....... PSELC nets Cee ee eee ues 44,000 00 
Roman Catholic Protectory...............-2..00.- 328,500 00 
Society for the Protection of Children............. 50,000 00 
Grand Jury Stenographer, Kings County.......... 4,000 00 
One Judge for Kings, Queens, and Richmond....... 17,500 00 
Office expenses connected therewith................ 8,000 00 
SAE RIONUS AN SSMOOKENE 65-6 sees ss pas eawne wees 38,840 00 
SPRUE PESOIN isc Sisin a lea Seow bw bos noe ewes o Sle ee 2,800 00 


Grand Total 4.5 snes 0c oes scons ce nenen esses el OOO en OO 


When we come to deal with the various departments of the city 
government which are only indirectly connected with crime, we 
find it more difficult to arrive at correct conclusions. Take for 
example the Sheriff’s office. ‘This official’s work is both civil and 
criminal. He has charge of the county jail and pays for the sup- 
port of the inmates. He takes full charge of prisoners indicted 
for felonies while they are in the Tombs, and, after they are sen- 
tenced, sees that they are safely landed in State Prison or Peniten- 
tiary. After making careful allowance, we set aside three-fourths 
of the entire appropriation for crime. 

In the following departments, only a percentage of the appropria- 
tion is used for the repression of crime: 

The sheriffs of New York, Kings, Queens, and Richmond 
(seventy-five per cent. of the appropriation allowed for crime), 
$198,692 75. Departments of Health and Charities (ten per cent. 
for crime), $360,480. For the present year the Fire Department 
calls for $7,979,778. T have made careful inquiry and find that 
one-half of all the fires are the result either of wilful acts or 
criminal carelessness, so that half the appropriation is given crime 
—$3,989,389. Of the expenses of the Law Department, Supreme 
Court and Appellate Division, twenty-five per cent. may safely be 
allowed for crime, that is, $206,500. Commissioner of Jurors’ office 
(fifty per cent. for crime), $39,925. Coroners (fifty per cent. for 
crime), $79,850. Criminal work in the courts of Kings, Queens, 
and Richmond (fifty per cent for crime), $207,575. Other institu- 
tions that receive support for maintaining criminals, such as 
Bellevue, Good Shepherd homes, etc., $200,000, which make a total 
of $5,282,411 75. 

The cost of crime to business men and corporations is as follows: 
Private police, watchmen, and detective agencies, $5,000,000 a year ; 
property stolen and not recovered, $2,500,000; fraudulent bank 
losses, $2,000,000; direct loss to families of men in prison, $2,250,- 
000; which makes the total cost of crime in Greater New York, 
$35,552,134 34. 


What Crime Costs the New York State Government 

There is only one department in the State government which 
deals entirely with crime, the office of the State Superintendent of 
Prisons and Prison Commission. The other offices are only re- 
motely connected with the repression of crime. 

The figures in the statement which follows are furnished by the 
State authorities and are the most reliable that can be found on 
this subject. There are, however, very many other items of criminal 
expense which are so interwoven into the various departments of 
our State government that it is most difficult to classify them in 
their proper places. In this statement I have said nothing of 
the value of the four large prison establishments and the two 
asylums for the criminal insane, all of which must be worth at 
least $6,000,000. I simply mention the running expenses for an 
average year. That we are compelled to erect the best buildings 
and install the most modern as well as the most expensive 
machinery in all the prisons cannot be denied. And although the 
population of these prisons has remained about the same during 
the past five years, there is a steady increase in the cost of main- 
tenance. 

The three New York State prisons, situated at Sing Sing, Au- 
burn, and Clinton, cost vearly $458,120 87. The women’s reforma- 
tories, Hudson, Albion, and Bedford, cost $150,000, and the re- 
formatories for men at Elmira and Napanoch, $266,943 77. The 
Women’s Prison at Auburn requires an expenditure of $20,379 62. 
and the Houses of Refuge at New: York and Rochester, $327,250. 
Repairs and losses to these institutions amount to $657,778 49. I 
have not mentioned the large amount of money which the State 
pays for raw material for manufacturing purposes, but this, when 
the goods are all sold, simply balances in most cases for the outlay. 
Other expenses in connection with the work of managing our 
prisons, time spent by the executive on criminal matters, pardon- 
clerk’s office, expense of attorney-general’s office on criminal mat- 
ters, ete., $500,000. This raises the total expended by the State 
government for crime to the sum of $2,380,472 75. The expense 
of crime to the cities and municipalities of the State (exclusive of 
Greater New York), which includes moneys spent for police, prisons, 
judges, courts, prosecuting-attorneys, magistrates, ete., amounts to 
$20,000,000 a year. 

The cost of crime in fifty-seven counties of the State (exclusive 
of New York, Kings, Queens, and Richmend counties), is $10,- 
000,000. This expense includes the cost of jails, sheriffs, prose- 
cuting-attorneys, judges, justices of the peace and constables, court 
officers, criminal insane, and expense incident to the maintenance 
of buildings. 

Another item to be reckoned with is the loss in wages to men 
and women confined in our State prisons, county jails, peniten- 
tiaries, and reformatories. During 1906 (exclusive of Greater 
New York), the loss was approximately $4,744.000. Robberies and 
defaleations during the year were $5,500,000, so that the grand total 
of moneys paid by cities and counties for crime outside of Greater 
New York (not under the State government), was $40,244,000. 





Cost of Crime in the other States of the Union 
The cost of city police departments in the other States is $200,- 
000,000; to which the expenditures for prisons, judges, courts, 
prosecuting attorneys, and all other incidentals add $60,000,000. 
(Continued on page 280.) 
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Mr. Gummere, accompanied by the Moroccan Escort Commander and a Royal Standard-bearer, journeying to Fez to Interview the 
Sultan concerning the American Claims 


























Minister Gummere and Members of the American Diplomatic Party at Fez after the first Audience with the Sultan. Mr. Gummere 
stands in the Centre; at his Right are the United States Military Attaches 


THE OBDURATE SULTAN OF MOROCCO 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO MOROCCO, MR. GUMMERE, RECENTLY DEPARTED FROM FEZ AFTER AN UNPROFITABLE SESSION WITII 

THE SULTAN. MR. GUMMERE WENT TO THE CAPITAL FOR THE PURPOSE OF ADJUDICATING CLAIMS FOR INDEMNITY MADE BY CITI 

ZENS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR ALLEGED OUTRAGES COMMITTED IN MOROCCO; HE WAS UNABLE, HOWEVER, TO OBTAIN FROM THE 
SULTAN ANY ASSURANCES REGARDING THE FUTURE SAFETY OF AMERICANS IN THAT COUNTRY 
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THE DEMOLITION 
BRIDGE” OVER 





OF THE HISTORIC 


By CHARLES A. SIDMAN 


“LONG 
THE POTOMAC 








HE demolition of Long Bridge, across the Potomac at 

Washington, removes one of the oldest landmarks in that 

section of the country. Built in 1835, it has well with- 

stood the march of time, and now, after seventy years of 

constant use, it is being torn down, to give way to the new 
highway bridge which was built and finished last autumn. 

The bridge served as an important connecting link between the 

national capital and Virginia for about one hundred years, and 


. 


tion of Long Bridge, owing to the mishaps which it had already 
suffered, and some were of the opinion that the. bridge site should 
be moved further up the river. In 1856 an attempt was made to 
secure the discontinuance of the bridge, but failed. In February, 
1867, it was partly carried away by floating ice, rendering com- 
munication between the two sides of the river.impossible, except 
by way of the Chain Bridge, which was far up the river, and this 
involved an ordinary day’s journey. In 1870 the Baltimore and 

















The old “Long Bridge” which has so many Associations with American History 


in its time, has rendered valuable service to the government and 
the public. At the outbreak of the Civil War the demoralized Union 
army entered Washington over it after its defeat at Bull Run. The 
bridge was in almost continuous use during the war in the transit 
of troops and supplies to and from the front in Virginia campaigns, 
and at the close of the war the veterans crossed it on the occasion 
of the famous review by President Johnson. 

The first Long Bridge was built in 1808 and opened for traffie in 
May, 1809. It was a wooden structure, nearly a mile long, and 
cost $100,000. The tol] was twenty-five cents for a nian and horse, 


Potomae Railroad Company was authorized to take possession of 
and to extend its tracks across the bridge on the condition that the 
company maintain it in good condition for railway and ordinary 
travel. As the years passed, the bridge had to keep up with the 
changes of modern progress, and in time it was utilized by the 
electric-car line as well as the steam road. 

The bridge has been patched and mended so much that there 
is not a stick of the original bridge left.. An officer of one of the 
New York regiments, whose company was one of the first to cross 
the bridge during the Civil War, recently wrote the contractor in 
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The new Highway Bridge from the-Virginia Shore, 


and one dollar for a four-wheeled carriage and a pair of horses. 
This bridge furnished continuous communication between the two 
shores of the Potomac until February, 1831, when it was swept 
away, and traffic was interrupted for some time. 

After several years’ lapse, a new bridge was built on the site of 
the old one and opened for traffic in October, 1835. Congress had 
appropriated $130,000 for its erection, but it was found that its 
cost was only about $113,000, being one of the cases where 
the appropriation exceeded the actual cost’ of the bridge, by 
$17,000. 

In 1836 and again in 1840 freshets damaged it considerably. 
The latter disaster caused inquiry into the propriety of the loca- 


with the Washington Monument in the Distance 


charge of the work of demolition for one of the beams, desiring 
to have walking-sticks for his friends made out of it. A beam 
was sent him, and he was notified that while it came from 
the historic bridge, still it wasn’t an original beam, as there were 
none. 

The new railroad and highway bridges, lying very close to the 
old one, tower high above it. The highway bridge is of steel, iron, 
and concrete, and is one of the finest bridges of its kind. 

It will only be a matter of a few months before the old bridge 
shall have disappeared entirely. After seventy years of hard wear, 
storm, flood, and bloodshed, it is now being dismantled in accord- 
ance with law, and will soon be a thing of the past. 
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By BARTON W. CURRIE 


HE time was when eggs cost $1 each, and beefsteak $1 an 
ounce in Nome and Dawson. A strong man could earn $1 
an hour wielding a pick and “ rocking a cradle.” That was 
in the frozen North. There is no placer mining in south- 
ern Nevada. The only cradle rocked is of the domestic 
sort. They are very few. Eggs never were so precious on the desert 
as up among the glaciers. You can buy a very good porter-house 
cut for $3. A man with a steady hand and a sure eye can drift 
into any camp and earn $1 an hour dealing faro or tending roulette. 
There is usually one gambling-house to every 150 of population. 
Human endeavor has a mighty wide range in these sage-brush 
communities, whereas it is fearfully cramped in the placer coun- 
tries. All along the scale the reward for every craft and service 
is large. It must be, as compensation for living in a dip of the 
world where whiskey is cheaper than drinkable water. The water 
you lave in is so hard that shaving-soap will not turn a lather. 
Also, it is impregnated with arsenic. In the spring and summer 
months the blaze of the noonday sun would tan an elephant’s hide. 
Dawn is bedtime, and 1 P.M. the breakfast hour. Only the barber 
shops keep regular hours. 
Whatever you may have read or heard about this desert altitude, 
you will find many phases of life that paint it in an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect from any picture your imagination had conceived. 
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Once more he exploded and almost rolled from the bench 
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DRAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 


One never associates soda-fountains with life among the gold- 
hunters. Therefore it is quite a shock to find a geyser of this sort 
on the main street of.a booming camp, sandwiched in between a 
gambling-hell and the Mining Exchange. There is little difference 
in the character of the two. 

When you hear that the little miss who presides at the soda- 
fountain is almost as well paid as a San Francisco bricklayer you 
wonder how she does it without the aid of a union, until you are 
initiated into the mysteries of the innocent-looking establishment. 

It was a delightfully tresh-looking place on that scorching Sep- 
tember day of my first visit. Electric fans stirred a soft, cool 
breeze. The iced things set on the counters and tables looked pro- 
digiously tempting. Then the little drawer at the fountain: 

Not turned sixteen, the skirt of the clearstarched frock was 
still at her shoetops. Her cheeks were full and round and bright 
with the tint of the early pippin. Her chestnut hair was still in 
braids, dangling below the great bow of a broad blue sash. Alto- 
gether she was the most refreshing little person to gaze upon I 
had seen in one thousand miles. I had just come into camp on 
the Tonapah flier—an alkali-coated touring-car of 60 horse-power 
that devours thirty-five miles of desert trail in a less number of 
minutes. The dismal little train wheezes over the same distance 
in two hours. 

Five of the party I had joined sat down at the counter of 
varnished redwood. A dreamy-eyed youth, who once won attention 
in San Francisco by writing weird sonnets, but who is now more 
famous as a mine-owner and a little fiend of a gun-fighter, ordered 
an ice-cream soda. His business partner, a corpulent giant with a 
bald head and great flaring red whiskers, astonished me by asking 
the little maid at the geyser for a whiskey sour. Another requested 
a golden fizz, and a fourth an egg phosphate. I utterly forgot my 
burning thirst while I watched her nimble hands prepare the ill- 
assorted array of drinks. Remember, we were in a candy-bazar. 
Children pattered about buying gum-drops, lemon-sticks, and taffy- 
balls, gaudy with cochineal stripes. 

A huge man, resplendent in a pink silk shirt in which blazed 
with fascinating glare a diamond of at least eight carats weight, 
seemed immensely ‘amused at my amazement. The fat on his great 
body shock ponderously, and he emitted a stupendous guffaw that 
reverberated through the entire building and rolled out into the 
street. 

“Why, sir,” he boomed, “ you can get anything you want in 
here, sir, from pineapple syrup, sir, to a Kentucky breakfast, sir.” 

“A Kentucky breakfast?” I regarded him blankly. 

“A Kentucky breakfast, sir,” he explained, becoming purple, 
“is a beefsteak, sir, a big drink of whiskey, sir, and a setter-dog, 
sir.” 

“A setter-dog?” I stammered. 

“The dog, sir, eats the steak, sir.” Once more he exploded and 
almost rolled from the bench, though he clung neatly to that por- 
tion of a Kentucky breakfast not subject to elimination. 

The little Hebe of the soda-fountain demurely seized a siphon 
and playfully squirted a stream of Vichy on the big man’s bald 
head, crying, in a shrill treble, ‘** He just hangs round here all day 
to spring that gag on strangers.” 

I soon found in a brief journey about the camp that many young 
women of unquestionable respectability obtain lucrative employ- 
ment in that particular dip of the Nevada gold-hills. One concern 
of wildcatters employs twenty stenographers at a wage of $50 a 
week. Capable bookkeepers are scarce at $200 a month, and several 
young men who write the lurid literature with which the boomers 
of bogus claims bait their victims draw the same salary Uncle 
Sam pays Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet officers. 

Recently a young. Californian who has made some way in the 
literary world accepted an offer of this sort, and began writing 
circulars and prospectuses with a fine flourish of language. His 
stipend was $200 a week. He had a fine mahogany desk to work 
at. His office was one of an elaborately appointed suite in a stone 
building. two stories high. Opening on the street was a counting- 
room thronged with secretaries, bookkeepers, and clerks. The 
place throbbed with activity from 8 to 6. The atmosphere was 
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intensely urban when you consider that five miles away a man 
might lose himself on the desert and die of thirst before he could 
stumble within the range of human aid, and there are many little 
heaps of bones on that drift of the desert which bear evidence of 
such tragedies. 

But the budding young genius of the West did not remain long 
on the job. His employer was a millionaire, but his millions were 
peculiarly tainted. His new prospectus-writer was made aware of 
other activities besides wildcatting, that awoke in his fiery nature 
an overwhelming sense of disgust. The boss was much more than 
a wildeatter. He had begun life as a crimp in Seattle. Shang- 
haiing from his sailor boarding-houses was a matter of routine, 
and he acquired wealth in this way. He branched out. The police 
of Seattle know along what lines. So do the people in Alaskan 
and Nevadan mining-camps. He dealt in camp “ tenderloins.” He 
transported and set down in boom communities “ red-light dis- 
tricts,” ready made and complete with scarlet appointments. Also 
he dealt in gambling-hells and their necessary equipment. His 
revenue from these sources was enormous. ‘Therefore he was able 
to launch into the promotion and sale of mining stocks on a 
princely scale. 

When the native son, who had been half-back on a California 
university team, later football coach, teacher in the government 
schools on the island of Luzon, reporter on the San Francisco 
newspapers, and writer of magazine stories, fully realized what 
manner of man his employer was, he boiled over. There was a heart- 
to-heart talk. Those who overheard the interview say he will 
never write half so vividly as he talked on that occasion. Several 
times the hand of this millionaire of singularly lurid career 
caressed the bulge over his hip, as the fist of the little writer 
wavered and shook before his florid face. But even in his almost 
apoplectic rage he didn’t draw. He had to swallow it all until 
vocal exhaustion freed him from the lash of the young Cali- 
fornian’s tongue. Then he wabbled out of his fine offices to his 
big touring-car and raced down over the sage-brush trail. He did 
not return until after the evening train had carried his former 
employee well on his way back to San Francisco. 

Early after my arrival in this hustling camp of curiously 
jumbled occupations and people I was greeted by a man who, 
when we last met, was a reporter on a big New York daily. He 
wore the leather garb of a chauffeur; his skin was tanned a walnut 
shade, except where his goggles protected him, making wide pink 
circles about his eyes. Just in from the trail, his entire uniform 
was coated gray with dust. 

Naturally our greeting was cordial, meeting after a lapse of 
years in this no-man’s-land. 

“Oh, this isn’t any come-down,” he laughed. “ Driving the 
benzine *bus of the desert pays mighty well—$10 a day, plus. The 
perquisites roll into a tidy little fortune. In Jess than a year I've 
saved almost enough to buy a car of my own. When I do I can 
rent it for $100 a day, and will soon be able to buy a good claim. 
I haven’t had my eyes shut while coasting over these trails. 

“Of course it is dusty on the desert. At first the alkali cuts 
your eyes until you are almost blind. But they harden. So do 
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* I’m the Sherift of Columbia. I'll remit the fine and keep the gun” 


the membranes of your throat and nose after the arsenic has fairly 
permeated your system. Though it is hard work, it gives you 
tremendous endurance. Since midnight I covered 200 miles in 
a run to Rhyolite and back, switching off the trail now and then to 
look at new prospects. 

“ Breakdowns? Yes. We do have them occasionally. They are 
not dangerous if you are on the trail. You can almost count on 
another car coming along in an hour or so. 

“| drifted into this as a result of the San Francisco earthquake. 
Il was doing a little press-agent work on the coast when the big 
shake came along and tossed things off their centre. I got out into 
the street in motley accoutrements—pajamas, trousers, and a high 
hat. An unoccupied automobile stood at the curb across the street 
before the entrance of a French restaurant that was being emptied 
in precipitous panic. I drew from a half-stupefied policeman that 
the driver had fled to the open area of Union Square, so I cranked 
up the car and drove off under three speeds to the rescue of a 
friend. After transporting him, his family, and their portable 
treasures to the ferry, I was impressed into service by one of Gen 
eral Funston’s staff. For three days, sleeping only at brief stops, 
with the steering-wheel as a pillow, I drove like a man in a night 
mare through the hell of fire and smoke. Who and what I car 
ried in the machine I have forgotten. I came to in a garage in 
the Western Addition. 

“The automobile [ had been running belonged to a dealer, who a 
few weeks later sent half a dozen cars to Tonapah. At the salary 
offered I willingly consented to leave stricken San Francisco 
for this arid altitude. After my experience of earthquake and fire 
I think I could have cheerfully piloted a car in Hades. 

“ A man can save money up here,” he said, as he went back to 
his car, “if he doesn’t fall into the custom of breaking fast on 
champagne and chicken.” 

Later on in the day—or rather after day, with the suddenness of 
thunder, had resolved into night (the sun makes one purple dip 
and goes down and out behind the hills) —I met another young man, 
whom | had formerly known as an organist in a Harlem church. 
He saluted me gushingly, drawing off a pair of pearl-colored 
gloves and revealing “ lily-white” hands. ‘The long, tapering 
fingers were sprinkled with diamonds. [| remembered him as a 
blushingly modest’ little chap, who had been a rare favorite in the 
little church where he played. He was an excellent musician. The 
observing flock of worshippers he delighted were agreed that he 
possessed the true artistic temperament. Yet here he was in a 
country where every man is a law unto himself. 

“T came to Goldfield to take care of the burial of a relative,” 
he explained, quite lightly. ‘ Somehow I liked the difference in 
things. I was offered a position as salesman in a jewelry-store at 
as much a week as I made a month at my music. I took it. That 
was three years ago. I saved my money, as I don’t gamble or 
drink. My employer did both, and in two years I bought him out. 
Since then I have designed many little trinkets that seem to have 
caught on. I have thrived beautifully. I quite like it. The people 
are so different from those one meets in the prosaic circles of the 

(Continued on page 279.) 
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THE PERPLEXITIES AND HUMORS OF 
SELECTING A JURY 
By FREDERICK B. HOUSE 


City Magistrate, New York 








HERE is really no justification for hair-splitting examina- 
tions of talesmen of the kind with which the criminal 
courts of to-day are familiar. The selection of a jury is, 
after all, a mere matter of chance. Let it be understood 
that the man summoned is a talesman until he is ac- 

cepted by counsel for both sides as a juror. The late James T. 

srady, who in his ‘lay was deemed by many the greatest trial 
lawyer at the Bar, believed in taking the first twelve men ca alled, 
provided they were intelligent and had no particular knowledge 
or opinion of the case to be tried, and provided they declared that 
they would be governed by the evidence and follow the instructions 

of the court as to matters of law. Mr. Brady claimed that a 
prolonged and minute examination made for the purpose of de- 
termining how each talesman might be impressed with reference 
to the particular case on trial’so taxed the vitality of the lawyer 
that he had not suflicient stamina left for the actual trial of the 
case. The late John R. Brady, who, as a Supreme Court justice, 
presided at many important criminal trials, was of the opinion that 
his brother’s method of selecting a jury was the best. 

Apart from the effect upon counsel, the practice of rigidly in- 
specting the motives and antecedents of talesmen has another dis- 
advantage: it is of vast expense to the community. I do not mean 
with reference to the matter of dollars and cents, but to the retard- 
ing of the great machinery of the law by cases that do not justify 
it—cases that engage public interest only through the great wealth 
or the high social position of the persons involved. 

But that the minute soratiny of talesmen has at least one ad- 
vantage, will be shown later. 

The practice of devoting weeks to the picking of a jury in im- 
portant criminal trials is of recent origin. It was brought about 
through the enactment of the statute which permits a juror to sit 
in a trial although he may have formed or expressed an opinion 
thereof, provided he is willing to say that such opinion can be laid 
aside and that he will be governed entirely by the evidence. Prior 
to this statute a juror who admitted having formed: or expressed 
an opinion was barred from the box. The statute referred to re- 
sulted from the Greenfield case, which was tried some thirty years 
ago, and which bankrupted one of the up-State counties. Greenfield 
was tried, I think, four times and eventually executed. It seems 
that the appeals were based on evidence discovered that the trial 
jurors had expressed opinions. Consequently, the Legislature en- 
acted a law permitting a talesman who has formed or expressed 
an opinion to be a juror, provided he declare his ability to act inde- 
pendently of his views. 

This statute is meretorious in that it greatly diminishes the loop- 
hole by means of which competent men used to shirk a disagreeable 
duty. On the other hand, counsel cannot exclude an undesirable 
man on grounds that formerly were sufficient. To escape now for 
such a reason a talesman must confess himself either bigoted or 
stupid. Neither could a erafty lawyer prearrange that.a talesman 
commit himself to an opinion which might subsequently be used 
as a basis for appeal. 

The process of the minute examination of talesmen is, then, an 
evolution which may be traced to the foregoing statute. The pur- 
pose of this process, however, is generally misunderstood. The pub- 
lie believe that it is used by counsel in order to estimate the exact 
fitness of talesmen. This is true. But the situation requires some 
explanation. Counsel on both sides are accorded a certain number 
of peremptory challenges. By these they can exclude from service 
any man who, while he answers all questions satisfactorily, may 
yet offer some subtle, indefinable objection to the intuition alone. 
It follows, then, that a peremptory challenge is a rare privilege 
in an important case, and must needs be conserved. A lawyer will, 
therefore, use every possible means—even to the point of obscuring 
hypothetical questions—to exclude a juror before sacrificing one 
of his precious peremptory challenges. 

The purposes of a hypothetical “question are best explained by 
the name itself. For example, an expert is not permitted to state 
his opinion as to the sanity or insanity of the person on trial, but 
he may do so in reference to a person mentioned in a hypothetical 
question containing- the facts and circumstances of the crime and 
the history of the accused. The effect of a long- drawn-out question 
of this nature, as applied to the selection of jurors, is difficult to 
determine. Some grasp it, others do not. In all probability, it 
receives very little attention as such. The effect sought to be 
established through it ‘usually results, however, from the _testi- 
mony of the witnesses examined. 

If such a thing as humor be possible in a capital case, it de- 
velops while talesmen are struggling with hypothetical questions. 
Some of these, although carefully framed, are barely intelligible 
to the most astute expert in the particular science to which they 
relate. It can readily be seen, then, how valuable an agent such a 
question is in excluding a talesman of only ordinary intelligence, 
and with absolutely no knowledge of the subject to which it relates. 

However, the hypothetical question is a double-edged sword. If 
the district attorney may avail himself of it, counsel for the 
defence may do likewise. “ It is significant that in cases where a 

talesman’s appearance and manner impress both sides faverably 
little investigation is made. 


What, then, are the qualities most available in jurors? They 
are, obviously, intelligence, fairness, and courage. But each side 
naturally seeks for a talesman who seems inclined to favor its 
cause. This may not be just, but it is preeminently human. Now, 
a talesman may have an ascetic or a vicious face. He may evince 
an eagerness to serve that shows a fixed determination to find a 
verdict, regardless of evidence. If it were only possible to tell 
which way he would decide, all would be well, but counsel 
cannot take chances. It might be supposed that the juror of ascetic 
cast would be determined to convict where the case involved senti- 
mental relations between a man and a woman. On the other hand, 
the juror of vicious tendencies might, on general principles, acquit 
any or every body. These may be rei usonable, but they are danger- 
ous assumptions, since the ascetic might have so tender a con- 
science that he could not convict and the vicious man, through a 
general scheme of revenge upon society, might want to convict 
everybody. 

As a rule, such talesmen are excluded through the agency of the 
system of elimination used by the Commissioner of Jurors in im- 
portant capital cases; but when such persons do.slip through and 
reach court, they are so well posted and answer questions so satis- 
factorily, that the peremptory challenge alone bars them out. 

It does not follow, of necessity, that a talesman who appears 
to be favorable to the prosecution is by virtue of that fact objec- 
tionable to the defence, since every able lawyer, whether he have a 
good or a bad case, wants intelligent and fearless men in the jury- 
box. But there are qualities ‘which almost invari iably operate 
to influence a juror’s verdict. For instance, where a crime has 
been committed by a young man on account of a woman, the dis- 
trict attorney, as a rule, prefers middle-aged rather than young 
men, on the theory that the older man will not be so quickly 
swayed by sympathy as the younger one. In such cases he also 
prefers married to single men, believing the former to be more 
staid and settled, more apt to hold to a rigid rule of morality and 
good conduct than the young and unmarried man. Particularly 
in cases of abduction and kindred crimes the question as to whether 
a juror is a father or a husband plays a very important part, 
and the district attorney usually endeavors to secure men having 
both such qualifications. In certain cases, lawyers believe that 
middle-aged men are more apt to take both sides of a case into 
consideration; while astute lawyers count, under certain conditions, 
upon the sympathy of young men for a favorable verdict. 

In cases where sentiment plays an important part and where 
the so-called “ higher law ”—obviously a misnomer, since no law 
can be above justice—-may be invoked, counsel for the defence, 
mindful of the traditional chivalry of the South and the impulsive 
generosity of the Western ‘man, would pick his jurors from these 
sections rather than from the conservative North and East. But 
this is a practice that is not always safe. 

The fact that a juror has voted for conviction in a previous 
capital case by no means signifies that he would again vote that 
way, but counsel for the defence would be loath, under such cir- 
cumstances, to accept him as a juror. 

There is probably no way by which counsel can judge, by the 
appearance or manner of a juror, whether or not he will be 
susceptible to bribery. This can only be determined by the man’s 
antecedents, the character of his business, and his standing in the 
community. In cases where the defendant’s family is enormously 
rich, the prosecution must safeguard the interests of the people, 
first by selecting those whom they feel satisfied are above corrup- 
tion, and then by removing these beyond the reach of temptation. 

After ali, counsel are obliged to depend upon their experience 
and acquaintance with human nature in selecting a jury, for after 
one has been earefully chosen through the minutest investigation, 
it frequently turns out that the verdict is based upon a theory 
entirely different from that advanced by opposing counsel. For 
instance, in the trial of an important criminal case in which I was 
engaged, the prosecution had one theory, the defence another— 
each side devoting its time and attention to destroying the theory 
of its opponent. Several weeks after the case had been decided, 
one of the jurors asked me why prosecution and defence had devoted 
their time to certain theories, remarking that the jury had decided 
upon a theory which had not been presented by either side. 

My conviction touching the selection of a jury, based upon 
twenty-five years’ experience, is against long-drawn-out and ex- 
haustive examinations of talesmen. 
obviated by the “special panel” system followed in this State. 
The Commissioner of Jurors selects, by careful examination from 
the talesmen called to serve, those who are fairly eligible, and 
puts their names upon the special jury list—at the same time 
excluding the obviously undesirable ones. From such a panel it is 
possible to select a jury with much greater rapidity than under the 
old system, although it is not nearly so expeditious as under the 
system of a “struck iury.” By this system, which is in use in 
New Jersey and in some other States, a certain number of talesmen 
are summoned, and a list of these furnished to the district attorney 
and to the counsel for the defence. The process of elimination is 
then begun, each side striking out names until there remain twelve 
jurors satisfactory to both. 
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WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY AT THE WEITIENOUS 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
B gee a a = a ae and eee ogg _— lights were out, 
3ut the Presidential Shadows flitted merrily about. 


It was Father George’s birthday, and the spooks had gathered there 
For to celebrate th’ occasion in a fashion fit and fair. 





Washington was lying calmly on a bear-skin on the floor, 
While T. Jefferson and Adams reminisced of days of yore. 

Here the ghost of Millard Fillmore jollied up the shade of Polk, 
And the spirit blithe of Tyler bubbled o’er with quip and joke. 


James Buchanan and the figment of the glorious Monroe 

With the boggart of A. Johnson pirouetted to and fro; 

While the wraith of Andy Jackson and the banshee grim of Pierce 
Were engaged in disputation that was getting pretty fierce; 
When, without a word of warning, there appeared a shadow pale 
That set every ghost a-trembling and made every spirit quail. 

QO its pallor it was awful! O its eyes were green and set! 


And its texture like the smoke of some long-vanished cigarette. / 

And it wrung its hands in anguish, and it shook with mad dismay, 

And the tears it left behind it made you think of Baffins Bay; 8 
And the groans that it emitted, as it paced the festal hall, \ 


Made the welkin split above them and distinctly shook the wall. 


Then up sprang our gallant Washington from off the bear-skin rug, 
And with trembling voice he shouted: “ Ho! Intruder, bold and smug, 
Come! Uncover! ‘Tell who are you, Spectre horrible and rude! 


Tell us on the instant why, sir, on our revels you intrude?” j 
And the vision raised his visor, which had hitherto concealed iv 
His identity completely, and stood nakedly revealed !— yy 


O the groans that followed after! O the shrieks of horrid fear, 
When the revellers discovered who it was that now was here! 


For it was the Constitution of these broad United States— 


Him they’d always thought undying, come like them thro’ Lethe’s gates! by 
Battered, busted, and evicted, whacked and cracked and deeply scored! 
Contumeliously ejected from the councils of the Lord! *4 


“Who hath wrought this awful havoc?” cried -the Spirits with one breath. 
“ Quickly tell us, gentle Conny, who hath done you unto death!” ; + 
And the wraithlike Constitution bowed his cracked and weary head, f 





“The Step-Father of His Country—it was Theodore,” he said. - 
Then the Spectres sighed them sadly, as they faded fast away, ' 
gt. And when questioned by me later they had nothing for to say. “] 
as Oe They are waiting, simply waiting in a silent group and grim 
a e.g For that hour in the future when they get their hands on him! 
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LEONID ANDREIEFF 
A STORY 


V 

LREADY the city knew that the Governor was to be 
killed. They had heard it at dawn of the day after the 
shooting. None spoke of it openly, but all felt it; as 

though, while the iiving lay in their uneasy sleep, the 

dead were stretched out quietly in careful order... 
shoulder to shoulder, in the engine-room, a dark shape had floated 
over the city, shadowing it with its wings. And the people spoke 
of the assassination of the Governor as a foregone conclusion—an 
irrevocable fact. Some accepted it at once; others, more con- 
servative, not till later. Some took it carelessly for granted as a 
thing that concerned them but slightly; like an eclipse, only 
visible in another hemisphere and hardly interesting the inhabit- 
ants of this one. Others, a small minority, rose and agitated the 
question whether the Governor deserved this fearful sentence. 
Whether the death of one single individual, no matter how danger- 
ous, could have any effect while tie general conditions of the 
living were unchanged. Opinions differed; but even the most 
heated arguments were impersonal, as though the question were 
not a possibility of the future, but already an accomplished fact 
which no discussion might alter. 

Among the better educated the arguments took a_ broader 
theoretical stand, and the Governor’s personality was forgotten, 
as though he were already dead. The debate proved that the 
Governor had more friends than enemies, and many even of those 
who believed ethically in political assassination found excuse for 
him. Had a vote been taken in the city, probably an overwhelm- 
ing majority, on various practical or theoretical grounds, would 
have cast their ballot against the death—or, as some called it, the 
“execution ”! 

But the women, generally so merciful and timid at the sight of 
blood, showed in this case a surprising grimness—a pitiless spite. 
Nearly all demanded his death... the most hideous death! 
Reasoning had no power over them; they held their opinions stub- 
bornly, with a certain brute force. A woman might be convinced 
by evening that the assassination was unnecessary, but next 
morning she would awake firm in her original conviction; as 
though she had slept off the effects of the argument overnight! 

Bewilderment and confusion reigned supreme. A disinterested 
listener, hearing their talk, could- not have gathered whether 
the Governor should be killed or not, and might have asked in 
amazement: “ But where did you get the idea that he must die? 
... And who is to kill him?” ... But there would be no 
answer. Soon, however, he would see, as all the cthers did, that 
the Governor must be killed—that his death was imperative! ... 
yet he would have known as little as all the rest from what 
source this knowledge came. Every one .. . friend or foe of the 
Governor—partisan or prosecutor—all gave themselves up to the 
one unswerving thought of his death. Ideas differed, and words 
differed, but the feeling was the same; a mighty, all-pervading 
conviction, strong and immutable as death itself! 

Born in the dark, itself a part of the unfathomable darkness, 
it reigned triumphant and menacing... and all in vain men 
sought to illuminate it with the feeble light of their intelligence. 
As though the hoary withered law, “ A death for a death,” had 
waked from its torpid sleep, opened its glazed eyes, gazed on the 
slaughtered children, the men and the women, and had stretched 
its remorseless arm over the head of their slayer. And _ the 
people, thinking and unthinking, inclined themselves to this law, 
and avoided the sinner. He was at the mercy of any death that 
might come. And from all sides, from dark corners, from fields, 
woods, and hollows, they pressed about him; reeling, limping, dull, 
and abject—not even interested! 

So it might have been in those far-distant times while still 
there were prophets among men. When thoughts and words were 
searcer, and this same hoary law that punished death with death 
was young. When the beasts made friends with man, and the 
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lightning was his brother! In those strange days of old the 
guilty must pay for death in kind. The bee stung him, the ox 
gored him, the overhanging stone awaited his coming to fall and 
crush his defenceless head; disease gnawed him as the jackal 
gnaws the carrion; arrows turned in their flight, only to strike 
his black heart or his downeast eyes; and rivers changed their 
course only to wash the sands from beneath his feet—even the 
majestic ocean dashed its tattered waves on high and threatened 
him with its roar—till he fled to the desert. A thousand deaths— 
thousand graves! The desert buried him under her soft sands; 
she wept and smiled, and over him her winds blew whistling. 
And the sun itself—that life-giver—seared his dead brain with 
vareless laugh and softly beamed on the creatures that swarmed 
in the hollows of his miserable eyes. The heavy masses of the 
hills Jay upon his breast, and in their eternal silences they buried 
the secret of his expiation! . But that was long ago, when 
this great law was young—a stripling that punished death with 
death—and seldom in those days did his cold, keen eyes swerve 
in the performance of his duty! 

Within the town discussion soon died out, poisoned by its own 
unripeness. One must either accept the assassination as a sacred 
fact and meet all argument as the women did with the one incon- 
trovertible phrase, “ What right had he to murder children!” or 
else be reduced to helpless contradictions, to vacillation, to shift- 
ing grounds—as a drunken group might gravely exchange their 
hats, yet get no further on their homeward way! 

Speculation wearied them finally, so they stopped talking; and 
nothing on the surface reminded one of that fatal day. But amid 
the silence and the calm grew a great cloud of grim suspense. 
All waited—those who were indifferent to the catastrophe and its 
consequences, those who looked eagerly forward to the execution. 
and those who were uneasy about it—all! ... all waited tor the 
inevitable, with the same vast, breathless suspense! Had the 
Governor died of a fever in these days, or from an accident, none 
would have taken it for mere chance; but behind the given reason 
would have found a primary cause-—invisible, unacknowledged. 

Among the masses, as the foreboding grew, their thought turned 
often to the Kawatnaja lane. The lane itself was still and calm, 
as was the city; and the swarming spies peered vainly for any 
signs of new uprising or criminal attempts. Here as elsewhere, 
they heard rumors of the assassination of the Governor, but could 
never discover their source. All spoke of it, but in such an 
uncertain, even foolish way, that one could find no key to their 
talk. 

“Some mighty man... oh, a very mighty man, who could 
never possibly fail, would undoubtedly kill the Governor one of 
these days!” That was all one could make of it. 

The secret agent Grigorjeff overheard some such gossip one day 
as he sat in a low gin-shop pretending to be drunk. Two work- 
men, who had already been drinking rather freely, sat at the 
next table, their heads together. Clumsily clinking their glasses, 
they talked in suppressed murmurs. “ They'll kill him with a 
bomb!” said the first, evidently well informed. 

“What! with a bomb?” said the other, amazed. 

“Certainly, with a bomb—what else?” reiterated the other. 
He puffed at his cigarette. blew the smoke in ais companion’s 
face, and added, sternly, “It will blow him to a thousand little 
bits!” 

“They said it would be on the ninth day.” 

“No,” said the other, with a frown which expressed the highest 
degree of scornful negation. ‘ Why the ninth day? That’s supersti- 
tion... that idea of the ninth day! They’ll simply kill him 
early in the morning—that’s all!” 

* When?” 

Shielding his face with his outspread hand, he lurched suddenly 
forward and hissed into his companion’s ear, “ Next Sunday week!” 

Silently they stared into each other’s grim, bleary eyes, both 
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swaying to and fro. Then the first lifted a threatening finger and 

said with impressive secrecy, 

“Do you understand ?” 

“They'll never miss him no! they’re not that kind.” 

“No,” said the other, with lowering brows. ‘“‘ How could we 
miss? The pack is stacked! ... We hold four aces.” 

*\A whole handful of trumps,” added the other. ‘‘ You under- 
stand, don’t you?” ° 

“ Yes, of course I understand!” 

“Then if you understand, we'll drink to it. Aren’t you afraid 
of me now, Wanja?” 

They whispered for some time, blinking and nodding, and up- 
setting the empty bottles in their eagerness. ... That same night 
they were arrested, yet nothing suspicious was found upon them, 
and the preliminary examination showed that they did not know 
the slightest thing, and had only repeated vague rumors. 

* But how did you happen to know the very day that Sun- 
day?” asked the angry officer who was conducting the examina- 
tion. 

*Can’t say,’ said the man, somewhat cowed—he had_ been 
three days without drinking or smoking—“ I was drunk!” 

“Id like to send you all to—” itumed the Lieutenant—but he 
did not finish his remark. 

Even the ones who were sober were no better. They spoke 
freely of the Governor in the workshops and on the streets, raged 
at him, and exulted at his approaching death. Yet never any- 
thing definite, and soon they stopped talking and waited pa- 
tiently. Now and again passing laborers exchanged comments: 

* He drove by again yesterday without any guard.” 

* He’s walking into the trap himself!” And they went about 
their work. But next day a whisper ran through the shops. 

“ Yesterday he drove down the Jane!” 

“ Let him drive.” 

They counted each day of his life . . . their number seemed too 
‘great! Twice the rumor of his death was started. It spread 
suddenly in the Kawatnaja lane, and immediately grew to cer- 
tainty in the factories. It was impossible to say how it rose, 
but scattered in little groups they told each other the details of 
the murder; the street, the hour, the number of the murderers— 
the weapon! Some could have sworn they heard the explosion. 
And all stood there, pale. determined; outwardly neither glad nor 
sorry. Till at last word came that it was a false alarm. Then 
they separated, just as calmly, and without disappointment, as 
though it were not worth while to be excited over an affair that 
was postponed but for a few days at most ... or perhaps a few 
hours—or even min- 
utes! 

Both in the city 
and in the Kawatnaja 
lane the women were 
the harshest, most un- 
relenting judges. 
They produced no 
evidence, they gave 
no verdict — they 
simply bided — their 
timé! And on their 
waiting they laid the 
coals of their unshak- 
able belief; the whole 
burden of their un- 
happy lives; and the 
hideousness of their 
depraved, hungry, 
smothered — thoughts. 
They had in their 
daily lives one special 
adversary that the 
men did not know... 
the oven—the  ever- 
hungry, open-mouthed 
oven; more awful 
than the glowing 
fires of hell! From 
morning till night, 
throughout their days, 
and every day, it held 
them in its sway, eat- 
ing their souls, cast- 
ing out from their 
brains all thought 
save that which con- 
cerned itself. 

The men knew 
nothing of this. 
When the woman 
waked at dawn and 
saw the stove —the 
oven door half open, 
it worked on her 
fancy like a_ ghost, 

gave her a sickening 
sense of disgust and 
fear and dull brutish 
terror! 

Robbed of her 
thoughts, she hardly 
knew what had robbed 
her; and in her con- 
fusion humbly offered 
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up her soul again each day before this altar, black, deadly misery 
wrapping her as in a veil. And thus the women in the Kawatnaja 
lane became so fierce and hard! They beat their children—beat 
them nearly to death—quarrelled amongst themselves and with 
their husbands, and their mouths streamed with abuse, com 
plaints, and wantonness. 

In those three terrible weeks of famine, when for days no fires 
were made—then at last the women rested ... . that strange, 
calm rest of the dying whose pains have ceased some moments 
before the end! Their thoughts, freed for an instant from those 
iron bands, fastened with ail their passion and power to the vision 
of a new life . as though this strike were not about the 
monthly wages of the men, but) about a full and glad release of 
their eternal bonds. And in those heavy days when they buried 
their little children... dead from exhaustion ... and numb 
with pain, weariness, and hunger—bewailed them with bloods 
tears, the women grew kind and gentle as never betore! They 
were convinced that such horrors could not have been sent with 
out a purpose—that some vast reward must follow their sufferings. 

So when, on the 17th of August, the Governor stepped out before 
them into the Square shimmering in the sunlight, they took him for 
the dear Lord himself—with his gray beard. . . . And he said: 

“You must go back to your work! I cannot talk to you till 
you have gone back to your work.” 

Then: “I will see what I can do for you. Get to work and | 
shall write to Petersburg!” 

Then: ‘‘ Your employers are not robbers, but honorable men 
and I forbid you to speak so of them. And if you are not back 
at your work by to-merrow, I shall lock up the shops and send 
you all to the Workhouse!” 

Then: “It is your own fault that the children died! Take up 
your work again!” 

Then: “If you act like this and do not disperse I'll have you 
driven off!” .. 

Then followed a chaos of howls—babies erying—the whine of 
bullets—pushing—and a wild flight! They do not know them 
selves where they are fleeing to, they fall! Up again and on 
children ‘and home are lost! ... then suddenly again in the 
twinkling of an eye—there sits the cursed oven! stupid—in 


satiable—with its everlasting open mouth! . And the same 
old round begins again from which they thought to have torn 
themselves forever; and to which they have returned . . . for 
ever! 


Perhaps the idea of the Governor's assassination emanated 
from the women’s brains. The well-worn words in which man 
had been wont” to 
clothe his hatred for 
man no longer sufliced 
them. Loathing! 
Contempt! Rage! It 
transcended all these 

it was a feeling 
of calm, unqualified 
condemnation .. . if 
the axe in the heads- 
man’s hands could 
feel, it might have 


this emotion that 
cool, sharp, shining, 
steady blade! The 


women waited quiet 
lv; without wavering 
and without doubts. 

And while they wait 
they take their fill of 
the good, fresh air 
the same air that the 
Governor breathes! 

- They are like 
children. If a door 
chances to slam, or 
some one runs clatter 
ing down the lane, 
they rush out—bare 
headed and excited. 

‘Is he dead 
yet?” 

““No—it was only 
Ssenjka running to 
the shop for vodka.” 
And so it goes till an 
other knock comes, or 
a sudden rush of feet 
to break the deadly 
silence of the street. 

When the Governor 
drives by they peer at 
him eagerly from be 
hind the curtains, 
and when he has 
passed go back to 
their ovens again. It 
did not surprise them 
that the Governor, 
who had always been 
followed by guards, 
suddenly appeared 
without an escort 

the headsman’s 
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would not be astonished at the sight of a bare throat! It was 
quite in the order of things that the throat should be bare. 

They sat and spun their gruesome threads—these gray, dismal 
women with their gray dismal lives—and it was they who 
awakened that hoary old law that punished death with death. 

Their sorrow for their dead was suppressed and torpid; it 
was only a part of their great general pain, and they gulped it 
down as the great. briny ocean would swallow one small briny tea#. 
But on Friday of the third week after the deluge of blood, Nas- 
tassja Ssasnova, whose little girl (Tanja, only seven) had been 
killed, went suddenly mad! For three weeks she had worked 
over her oven like all the rest; had quarrelled with her neigh- 
bors, had beaten her other children; and all at once, without any 
warning, she went insane. 

It began in the morning. Her hand trembled‘and she broke a 
cup; then it all came over her with a sickening shock and she 
forgot what she was about, ran from one thing to another, and 
repeated foolishly, “Oh, God, what am I doing!” ... Then, 
finally, she was quite silent! And dumb, with stealthy tread, she 
slid from corner to corner,:taking things up and putting them 
down—moving them from place to place; and even in the be- 
ginning of her madness, hardly able to tear herself away from 
the stove. The children were in the garden flying their kites, 
and when little Petjka ran in for a piece of bread he found his 
mother stealthily hiding all sorts of things in the oven...a 
pair of shoes, an old coat, and his cap! At first the boy laughed, 
but when he caught sight of his mother’s face he ran shrieking 
into the street. ‘“* A—a—ai!” he screamed as he ran, and set the 
lane in wild alarm. 

The women gathered and began to whimper over her like 
frightened dogs. But she only widened her circles, breaking 
through their detaining arms; gasped for air and mumbled to 
herself. Piece by piece she jerked off her rags till, stripped to 
the waist, her lean and haggard body with its withered, dangling 
breasts showed yellow against the wall. Then with a long and 
hideous wail she repeated over and over : “I can’t! Oh, my dear, 
[ can’t—I can’t—I can’t—I can’t!” and ran out into the street, 
the others following. 

Then the whole lane was transformed for one instant into a 
single shrill howl; it was impossible to tell who was crazy and 
who was not. The panic subsided when the men ran out from 
the shops, bound the maniac hand and foot, and poured a bucket 
of water over her. She lay there in a puddle by the roadside, 
her naked bosom pressed to the earth, her fists and the blue- 
mottled arms stretched stiffly forward. 

She had turned her face to the side, and her eyes were wild 
and glaring; her wet gray hair was pressed close to her head, 
making it seem pitifully small; her whole body was shaken with 
convulsive jerks. Out from the factory ran her husband in a 
fright. He had not washed his sooty face, his shirt was shiny 
with oil and grime, and a burned finger on his left hand was 
tied up with a greasy rag. 

“Nastja!” he ealled, bending over her, stern and_ harsh. 
“What do you mean? What is the matter with you?” 

She turned her dumb glassy stare at him and shuddered. He 
saw the purple blood-shot arms they had so piteously bound; 
loosened the ropes and smoothed her naked yellow shoulder. .. . 
Then came the police! ... 

When the crowd dispersed two men among them neither went 
back to the factory nor stayed in the lane; but they went their 
way slowly to the city. They walked along, keeping step, silent 
and pondering. At the outlet of the Kawatnaja lane they parted. 

“What a scene!” said one. “ Are you going my way?” 

“No!” said the other, curtly, and strode along. He had a 
young tanned throat, and under his cap a shock of curly yellow 
hair. 

VI 

Sooner or later the news of the Governor’s assassination had 
crept into the palace, but here they took it with an extraordinary 
indifference. As the close presence of the strong man in his full 
powers hindered their knowledge of the fact that this death 
meant his death! they regarded it only as a_ temporary 
hallucination. Toward the middie of September the household re- 
turned to town at the urgent request of “The Pike,” who had 
convinced Maria Petrovna that the country was not safe. And 
there life took on its accustomed aspect ... the routine of 
any years. 

Kosloff, the aide, who loathed the dirt and the banal decora- 
tions of the Governor’s mansion, had personally supervised its 
refurnishing. He bought fresh hangings for the walls and _ re- 
ception-rooms, had the ceilings retinted, and ordered new furni- 
ture . . . green oak in the style of the Decadence! He quite took 
upon himself the supervision of the house, to the delight of all— 
from the servants, who were infused with his energy, to Maria 
Petrovna, who hated all domestic cares. In spite of its roominess 
the palace was .most inconveniently arranged. The bath-rooms 
were next to the reception-rooms, and the lackeys had to carry 
their dishes down a long cold corridor past the windows of the din- 
ing-hall, where one could see them quarrelling and nudging each 
other as they went. All this Kosloff wished to change, but he had 
to postpone his plans til! summer. 

“He will be pleased,” he said to himself, meaning the Gov- 
ernor, but, strangely enough, this image did not call forth in his 
mind Peter Iljitch, but some other! Yet in his eager bustle of 
reform he was not at all conscious of this thought. 

As usual, Peter Iljitch was the centre of his family, and the 
expressions, “His Excellency ordered it ” “ His Excellency 
wishes” . . . “ His Excellency would be angry ” were now, 
as ever, the household words; and yet had they set up a puppet 
in his place, dressed in the Governor’s uniform, and let it speak 
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a few words, it would have made no difference . . . so much of 
the office was but empty form! 

If he fell into a rage and shouted at a man and that man 
trembled, it looked as though the rage and the trembling both 
were simulated, and that nothing of the sort had really taken 
place. Even had he committed a murder in these days, that very 
death would have seemed counterfeited. As far as concerned 
himself, he still lived; but to the others he had already died, and 
they handled the dead carelessly, and felt the cool and the gloom 
that emanated from him without quite understanding what it 
meant. 

Thought can kill in time! Drawing its strength from the 
eternal sources, it is mightier than engines, weapons, or powder! 
It robs men of their will, and makes even the instinct of self- 
preservation blind. It clears a free space for its deadly stroke, as 
the forest underbrush is cleared about the tree that must be 
felled! So this thought was killing the Governor! . As the 
child when the time of its fruition is complete struggles from its 
mother’s womb, this imperious death-dealing thought—till now 
giving evidence of its being only by the muffled beating of its 
heart—strove irresistibly toward the light, and began to lead an 
individual life. Imperiously it called up those from the dark 
who should do the deed: and hailed them as saviour! 

Unconsciously the people held themselves aloof from the one 
dedicated to death, and robbed him of that invisible but mighty 
shield that the life of the mass forms for the life of the indi- 
vidual. 

After the first anonymous letter calling the Governor 
“ Butcher” ...a few days passed without any such missives. 
Then, as if with silent accord, they began literally to shower upon 
him, as though they had poured from a slit in the post-bag; and 
each morning the stack of envelopes on his desk grew higher. 
In different quarters of the town, out of different post-boxes, these 
letters were segregated from the other mail by different people, 
gathered into a heap, and brought to their common destination—’ 
this one man! Formerly the Governor had received anonymous 
letters, sometimes with abuse and veiled threats, mostly denuncia- 
tions and complaints, but he had never read them. Now, how- 
ever, he felt himself impelled to read them; as he was forced, too, 
to think constantly of his own death. ... And reading and re- 
flection both required solitude! ... 

Seldom through the day, but oftener towards evening, he sat 
at his disordered desk with a glass of tea untasted by his side, 
shrugged his broad shoulders, put on his strong, gold-rimmed 
spectacles, examining the envelopes of the letters as he opened 
them. He had learned to know them at a glance. For in spite 
of differences in writing, paper, and postmarks, they had some- 
thing in common—like the dead in the engine-house! ... and 
not only he, but the lodgekeeper, who took in Peter Iljitch’s 
private correspondence, recognized them unerringly. 

The Governor read each letter attentively—earnestly, from  be- 
ginning to end; and if any words were illegible he puzzled over 
them long as to their meaning. Uninteresting ones, or those that 
only contained filthy abuse, he destroyed; also those which gave 
him friendly warning of his coming assassination. All others 
he numbered and filed for some reason unknown to himself. In 
general, their contents were wearisomely monotonous. Friends 
warned, foes threatened, and the matter dwindled into a series 
of inconclusive “ ayes ” and “ noes.” 

From constant repetition he was quite used to the words “ mur- 
derer” on the one hand, and “steadfast defender of order” on 
the other; and to a certain extent had accustomed himself to 
that other thought... that friend and foe alike believed in 
the. inevitable approach of his death! ... A cold shudder ran 
over him. He would gladly have warmed himself, but there was 
nothing to warm him... . The tea was cold! ... they always 
brought him cold tea lately, for some reason! ... and even the 
high tiled stove was cold! . .. Long ago, soon after he had come 
here, he had intended to build a fireplace, but he had put it off, 
and the old Dutch oven gave very little heat no matter how much 
coal you burned! ...In vain he hugged the lukewarm tiles, 
then paced the floor up and down, saying in his deepest  regi- 
mental tones, “I’ve grown to be a perfect hothouse plant!” .. . 
then he sat down to his letters again, looking for something 
important or decisive. 


‘ 


“Your EXcCELLENCY,—You are a General, but Generals are 
mortal, too. Some Generals die a natural death and some by 
violence. You, your Excellency, will die a violent death! 

“T have the honor to subscribe myself 
Your Excellency’s Most Obedient Servant.” 


The Governor smiled—at that time he could still smile—and 
was about to tear the carefully written page, when he bethought 
himself, made a marginal note . . . “ No. 43, Sept. 22, 190-,” and 
filed it. 





“My Lord Governor! 
or to be more correct, ‘My Lord ‘Turkish Pasha!’ 
“You are a thief and a hired assassin! .. . 
“T’d swear to God you turned a pretty penny on that transac- 
tion when you murdered the working-men. . . .” 


The Governor turned purple, crumpled the note in his fist, 
pulled off his spectacles and roared ... with the roll of a big 
bass drum— 

“ R-r-r-r-apseallion !”’ 

Then he dug his hands into his pockets, stuck out his elbows, 
and began to pace the floor in a feverish rage . . . keeping time 
with the rhythm of “ This-is-the-way-the-Gov-ern-ors walk!” 













































































“If you are not back at your work by to-morrow, I shall 


When he had quieted himself he smoothed out the letter, read 
it to the end, numbered it with an unsteady hand, and filed it 
carefully. ‘* He must certainly see that,” he said, thinking of his 
son. 

That same evening fate sent him another letter. It was signed 
“A Laborer.” Aside from the signature, however, nothing iu 
the letter denoted the brawny craftsman—miserable and unedu- 
cated—which was the Governor’s conception of “ laborer.” 


“ Here in the works, and in town, they say that you are to be 
killed soon. [ don’t know precisely who will do it, but I think it 
will not be the agents of any organization; but rather a volunteer 
from among the citizens, who are roused by your brutal proceed- 
ings against the workmen on August 17. I frankly say that | 
and some of my party are against this resolution, not because we 
pity you—had you yourself any pity on the women and the chil- 
dren that day?—and I think that no one in the place has any 
pity for you... but simply because [ am opposed in principle 
to any violent death. I am against war, capital punishment, 
political execution ... and against murder in general. 

“In the battle for our ideals—liberty, fraternity, and equality 
-—we should make use only of such weapons as do not contradict 
these ideals. Death is a weapon of that evil, old-world order 
whose device is slavery, privilege, and enmity. Good can never 
come from evil, and in the battle where force is the weapon, the 
victor can never be ‘the right,’ but * might’; that is, the one 
who is more pitiless, more inhuman. . . no respecter of persons, 
and not above using any weapon—in one word, a Jesuit! 

“Tf a scrupulous man were forced to shoot he would certainly 
either shoot in the air or else commit some folly that would get 
him into trouble, because his soul would revolt at the work of his 
own hands. I hold that many of the well-known unsuccessful 
political assassinations hawe been wrecked on this point, because 
the victims have been rogues capable of taking every advantage, 
while the instruments have been men of honor, who have perished 
for the cause. You may be sure, my Lord Governor, that if all 
the people who attempt the lives of your kind were rascals they 
would surely find such loopholes and methods as would not enter 
into an honest man’s head, and you would all long since have been 
despatched. 

“From my point of view, the revolution can merely be a propa- 
ganda of ideas—in the sense in which the Christian martyrs 
were revolutionists. For even if the laborers did win a battle, 
the rascals would only pretend to be beaten to gain time for new 
trickery, and to get back at their foe. We must conquer with our 
heads, not with our fists; for as regards the head, the rascals are 
rather weak! For this reason they even hide books from the poor 
man, condemning him to darkness of ignorance because they fear 
for their existence. Do you know why they won’t allow the work- 
man the eight-hour laboring day? Do you think the gentlemen 
did not know themselves that in eight hours of intelligent work 
the production would be no less than in eleven now? 
thing is this—that with the eight-hour law the men would have 
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lock up the shops and send you all to the Workhouse!” 


time to learn as much as their masters, and would take the’ work 
out of their hands. These people only think they are wise, because 
they have made all the others stupid—against a really clever man 
they would not be worth a sou! 

“TI have gone so deeply into the discussion of these questions in 
order that you should not misunderstand my first words against 
your assassination, and consider me a traitor to the common 
cause of all other honorable men. I must, furthermore, add that 
1 and my mates who share my convictions were not in the Square 
on the 17th, because we knew very well what the end would be, 
and did not care to stand there like the fools who believed that 
justice was to be had from one of your kind. 

* Now, naturally, the others agree with us and say. ‘If we go 
there again we won’t ask, we'll strike!’ According to my mind, 
that’s equally foolish . because, as I say, Why go there at all? 
You yourself will come to us soon enough with friendly words and 
bows—and then we'll show you! ae 

* Honored sir: forgive my boldness, that I should have come 
to you with my working-man’s talk—tor } have learned by myself 
all I know out of books—but it seems strange to me that an 
educated man who is not such a rascal as all the rest could act 
so to the miserable working-men who trusted him... that he 
could order them shot! .... Maybe you will have a guard of 
Cossacks, a detachment of the Secret Service, or take a trip some 
where—and so save your life; and then my words may be of some 
use, and point out to you the right way to serve the true interests 
of the nation. 

“ They say here in the works that you were bought by capital! 

but | don't believe that, for our employers aren’t so stupid 
as to throw away their money and besides that, | know you 
can't be bribed... . and are no thief, either, like the others in 
the service, who need the money for their chorus-girls and cham 
pagne and truffles. I might even say that in the main you are 
a man of honor—” 


The Governor laid the letter carefully upon the table—triumph- 
antly took his moist spectacles from off his nose, polished them 
ceremoniously with the corner of his handkerchief, and said, with 
stately deference: 

“17 thank you, young man!” 

Slowly he walked down the room and turned to the cold tile stove, 
saying, impressively: ““ You may take my life, it belongs to you 
.... But my honor—” He did not end the phrase, but held 
his head high and stalked back to the writing-table—a trifle 
absurd in his ponderous dignity. 

“IT might even say that in the 
of honor...in the main a man of honor... in_ the 
main a man of honor... you wouldn’t hurt a_ chicken 
without cause!—but how could you—an honorable man—be re- 
sponsible for such an order? That is the question, honored sir! 
The people are not chickens! The people are sacred! And if 
you could understand the masses and their sufferings you would 

(Continued on page 279.) 
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The famous Platt Headquarters at 49 Broadway 
IN THE EXTREME LEFT WINDOW ON THE SECOND FLOOR MAY BE 
SEEN THE GLASS SCREEN WHICH CONCEALED THE BOSS FROM 
INQUISITIVE EYES 


PASSING OF. “49 BROADWAY” 





the number “49” hung for years over the doorway of 

an ancient brownstone building, sombre and small in the 
region of so many sky-scrapers. Men prominent in_ political, 
financial, and social life have reason to remember it. Office-holders 
and members of the Legislature hurried there when summoned. 
Promoters considered themselves fortunate if they got inside the 
doors; judges, even, did not miss an opportunity to call. For this 
was the business office of one of the most important dictators in 
American politics—Senator Thomas C. Platt. Morning and after- 
noon, when Senator Platt was in, a little low bench in the ante- 
room outside the office door up-stairs held a long line of sitters, 
waiting, like so many hall-boys, the next call from the desk inside. 
That was when the rule of the “ Easy Boss” was supreme, and 
when the summons to appear at 49 Broadway was a mark of 
distinction. No matter whether received by a leading lawyer at 
the bar or the postmaster of an isolated cross-roads store, the 
recipient of the favor put on his best suit of clothes and caught 
the first train for the metropolis. 49 Broadway was Tom Platt’s 
headquarters before the stage-coaches ceased running, and it re- 
mained the scene of political activity through the periods of 
transit from those antiquated vehicles down to the days of the 
Subway express. The “Easy Boss” has patronized them all— 
stage-coach, horse-car, cable-car, trolley car, electric cab, automo- 
bile, and Subway in going from his house to his ,office. Senator 
kKoscoe Conkling, when he came to New York, rode down-town in 
a horse-car to meet his lieutenant there. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., 
began coming before the era of cable-cars. Collectors of the Port, 
postmasters of the city, industrial and corporation heads, knew 
the entrance and the well-worn stairs. Indeed, the wise ones 
say that the present occupant of the White House chair has been 
known to wait his turn on the little low bench in the hall. Senator 
Platt’s office was two rooms in from the hallway. The flat-topped 
desk stood in the farther corner of the room, in front of a window 
facing Broadway, where the “ Old Man” sat almost hidden in the 
embrace of a deep, cushioned, wide-armed chair. A glass screen in 
the window at his left effectually concealed him and any one with 
whom he might be talking from prying gaze. The rear part of the 
room was partitioned off in glass, and this enclosed sanctum had a 
private approach from the hall. Many a luncheon party has taken 
place here, and many a person prominent in the business and social 
world has been the Senator’s vis-a-vis. Old political reporters 
well remember the construction of this odd suite of office-rooms 
and the ceremonies attending an introduction to them. The very 
atmosphere was mysterious, and upon entering one was ever 
prompted to peep behind this partition or that to see who was 
hiding there. Senator Platt took great delight in the mazes of 
this entrance. One of the biggest “ fakes” ever perpetrated by a 
sensational yellow journal in New York city was framed around 
a story of an alleged secret elevator by which Senator Platt’s 
conferrers came and departed from 49 Broadway. Towards the 
end of the Senator’s leadership he was easily provoked into out- 
bursts of temper, during which his high-pitched voice could be 
heard in the hall below. Reporters, especially, “ riled” him, and 
his secretary and physician persistently opposed the entrance of 
the newspaper men; all to no avail, however, for until a com- 
paratively short time ago the Senator insisted upon his daily 
interview, and was as full of fight as ever. But all these inci- 
dents are only associations now: 49 Broadway is going the path 
of other old landmarks in the neighborhood. It disappears from 
public view with the decline of the Senator’s political star. 
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The Home of the Author of 
America’s National Anthem 











N M (formerly Bridge) Street, Georgetown, D. C., is a 
O house known as the Francis Scott Key Mansion. It is 

here that the author of the ‘“ Star-spangled Banner” is 
believed to have lived at the time when that famous song, which 
has been officially declared to be the American national air, was 
written. There has recently been organized a Francis Scott 
Key Memorial Association for the purpose of “ promoting, estab- 
lishing, and maintaining” in Washington a suitable and lasting 
memorial to the author. The association has purchased the Key 
Mansion in Georgetown, together with the household property 
and heirlooms of the author. Among the incorporators of the 
association are Admiral Dewey, Rear - Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, Justice Ashley M. Gould, and others. 

The genesis of Key’s famous song is interesting to recall. During 
the attack of the British on Baltimore in 1814, Key, then district 
attorney of the District of Columbia, went on an errand to the 
British fleet, of course under a flag of truce. Detained while the 
bombardment of ‘Fort McHenry was going on, he watched anxiously 
during the night the progress of the engagement from the British 
ship. In the morning, upon seeing the Stars and Stripes. still 
waving triumphantly, he composed the words of his song under the 
inspiration of the moment. The verses were printed soon after. 
and at once achieved wide popularity. The words were sung all 
over the country to the tune of “ Anacreon in Heaven.” “The Star 
spangled Banner” was printed in a volume, with other verses by 
Key, in 1857, fourteen years after the author’s death. : 





























The House in Georgetown where Francis Scott Key lived at the 
time the “Star-spangled Banner” was written, and which it is 
proposed to preserve 
























































































The Ruins of the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Gordon What the Shock did to the Statue of Queen Victoria at the 
Hall School (at the Rear). Both of these Buildings—familiar King Street Entrance of Promenade Garden. The Figure was 
to all Jamaica Tourists—were almost totally Destroyed twisted on its Pedestal about one-quarter around 





























“Open House” after the Shock. The Buildings shown in the Photograph, at the Corner of Barrow and Duke Streets, felt the 
extreme Force of the Earthquake, whose Centre of Disturbance was at about this Point 
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The famous Platt Headquarters at 49 Broadway 
IN THE EXTREME LEFT WINDOW ON THE SECOND FLOOR MAY BE 
SEEN THE GLASS SCREEN WHICH CONCEALED THE BOSS FROM 
INQUISITIVE EYES 


“49 BROADWAY” 


PPOSITE the alley called Exchange Place, on Broadway, 
€ the number “49” hung for years over the doorway of 

an ancient brownstone building, sombre and small in the 
region of so many sky-scrapers. Men prominent in_ political, 
financial, and social life have reason to remember it. Office-holders 
and members of the Legislature hurried there when summoned. 
Promoters considered themselves fortunate if they got inside the 
doors; judges, even, did not miss an opportunity to call. For this 
was the business office of one of the most important dictators in 
American politics—Senator Thomas C. Platt. Morning and after- 
noon, when Senator Platt was in, a little low bench in the ante- 
room outside the office door up-stairs held a long line of sitters, 
waiting, like so many hall-boys, the next call from the desk inside. 
That was when the rule of the “ Easy Boss” was supreme, and 
when the summons to appear at 49 Broadway was a mark of 
distinction. No matter whether received by a leading lawyer at 
the bar or the postmaster of an isolated cross-roads store, the 
recipient of the favor put on his best suit of clothes and caughi 
the first train for the metropolis. 49 Broadway was Tom Platt’s 
headquarters before the stage-coaches ceased running, and it re- 
mained the scene of political activity through the periods of 
transit from those antiquated vehicles down to the days of the 
Subway express. The “Easy Boss” has patronized them all— 
stage-coach, horse-car, cable-car, trolley car, electric cab, automo- 
bile, and Subway in going from his house to his office. Senator 
Roseoe Conkling, when he came to New York, rode down-town in 
a horse-car to meet his lieutenant there. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., 
began coming before the era of cable-cars. Collectors of the Port, 
postmasters of the city, industrial and corporation heads, knew 
the entrance and the well-worn stairs. Indeed, the wise ones 
say that the present occupant of the White House chair has been 
known to wait his turn on the little low bench in the hall. Senator 
Platt’s office was two rooms in from the hallway. The flat-topped 
desk stood in the farther corner of the room, in front of a window 
facing Broadway, where the “ Old Man” sat almost hidden in the 
embrace of a deep, cushioned, wide-armed chair. A glass screen in 
the window at his left effectually concealed him and any one with 
whom he might be talking from prying gaze. The rear part of the 
room was partitioned off in glass, and this enclosed sanctum had a 
private approach from the hall. Many a luncheon party has taken 
place here, and many a person prominent in the business and social 
world has been the Senator’s vis-a-vis. Old political reporters 
well remember the construction of this odd suite of office-rooms 
and the ceremonies attending an introduction to them. The very 
atmosphere was mysterious, and upon entering one was ever 
prompted to peep behind this partition or that to see who was 
hiding there. Senator Platt took great delight in the mazes of 
this entrance. One of the biggest “ fakes” ever perpetrated by a 
sensational yellow journal in New York city was framed around 
a story of an alleged secret elevator by which Senator Platt’s 
conferrers tame and departed from 49 Broadway. Towards thie 
end of the Senator’s leadership he was easily provoked into out 
bursts of temper, during which his high-pitched voice could be 
heard in the hall below. Reporters, especially, “ riled” him, and 
his secretary and physician persistently opposed the entrance of 
the newspaper men; all to no avail, however, for until a com- 
paratively short time ago the Senator insisted upon his daily 
interview, and was as full of fight as ever. But all these inci- 
dents are only associations now: 49 Broadway is going the path 
of other old landmarks in the neighborhood. It disappears from 
public view with the decline of the Senator’s political star. 
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house known as the Francis Scott Key Mansion. It is 

here that the author of the “ Star-spangled Banner” is 
believed to have lived at the time when that famous song, which 
has been officially declared to be the American national air, was 
written. There has recently been organized a Francis Scott 
Key Memorial Association for the purpose of “ promoting, estab- 
lishing, and maintaining” in Washington a suitable and lasting 
memorial to the author. The association has purchased the Key 
Mansion in Georgetown, together with the household property 
and heirlooms of the author. Among the incorporators of the 
association are Admiral Dewey, Rear- Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, Justice Ashley M. Gould, and others. 

The genesis of Key’s famous song is interesting to recall. During 
the attack of the British on Baltimore in 1814, Key, then district 
attorney of the District of Columbia, went on an errand to the 
British fleet, of course under a flag of truce. Detained while the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry was going on, he watched anxiously 
during the night the progress of the engagement from the British 
ship. In the morning, upon seeing the Stars and Stripes still 
waving triumphantly, he composed the words of his song under the 
inspiration of the moment. ‘The verses were printed soon after. 
and at once achieved wide popularity. The words were sung all 
over the country to the tune of “ Anacreon in Heaven.” ‘ The Star 
spangled Banner” was printed in a volume, with other verses by 
Key, in 1857, fourteen years after the author’s death. : 


O* M (formerly Bridge) Street, Georgetown, D. C., is a 


























The House in Georgetown where Francis Scott Key lived at the 
time the ‘“Star-spangled Banner” was written, and which it is 
proposed to preserve 
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The Ruins of the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Gordon What the Shock did to the Statue of Queen Victoria at the 
Hall School (at the Rear). Both of these Buildings—familiar King Street Entrance of Promenade Garden. The Figure was 
to all Jamaica Tourists—were almost totally Destroyed twisted on its Pedestal about one-quarter around 





























“Open House” after the Shock. The Buildings shown in the Photograph, at the Corner of Barrow and Duke Streets, felt the 
extreme Force of the Earthquake, whose Centre of Disturbance was at about this Point 
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MURKY SYMBOLISM 
By oe? 


ISS JULIA MARLOWE and Mr. E. H. Sothern, having ex- 

ploited the “ Johannes” of Sudermann and the “Jeanne 

WAre” of Mr. Perey Mackaye, offered last week 

the third production of their current season at the Lyric 
—Hauptmann’s “ Die Versunkene Glocke,” given in the 
dexterous English version of Mr. Charles Henry Meltzer. In 
order that entire justice may be done by this account, the official 
play-bill shall be quoted concerning the external events of Mr. 
Sudermann’s much-diseussed play for the benefit of those who may 
not recall them. “ Briefly,” we are told, “the story illustrates the 
efforts of a bell-founder, an artist who has lived and worked with 
contentment in the valleys, and who is moved to attempt a master- 
piece which shall ring forth gloriously on the heights of life. His 
effort fails; the great bell he has cast, during the labor of rais- 
ing it high above, where its tones will be heard far and wide, 
breaks away from those who are moving it up the mountainside 
and falls to the bottom of the lake. Crushed though the artist is 
by the catastrophe, he finds new health and strength in the love of 
a beautiful spirit of the mountains, for whom he forgets wife, 
children, and the lowly duties of 
the vale. He dreams of a splen- 


struggling painfully toward the realization of its dream of the 
ideal truth and joy and light and justice.” The Nymph, Rauwtende- 
lein, it appears, “stands for nature, or rather for the freedom and 
sincerity of nature, missing a reunion with which Humanity can 
never hope to reach the supreme truth and the supreme bliss of 
which the sun is the emblem.” So far, so good; these are 
highly unoriginal concepts, but they are at least sound and 
intelligible; but how are we to reconcile Rautendelein as “the 
beautiful spirit that awoke the bell-founder to the higher 
ideal,” with Rautendelein as the beautiful seducer who capsizes 
his honor and wrecks his life? Does Mr. Sudermann, or do his 
apostles, wish us to understand that devotion to an ideal of free 
and untrammelled “ nature ’”’—‘or rather the freedom and _sin- 
cerity of nature ”—involves necessarily an abrogation of “a firm 
basis of duty”? And what, pray, does the pathetie figure of 
Magda, the devoted wife, signify in this singular philosophy? She 
it is who awakens him to a sense of his lost honor, his “ duty,” 
through “ remorse—typified by the sound of the sunken bell, rung 
by the dead wife: yet the official annotator, in “a few notes sug. 
gesting the interpretation of the 
characters,” briefly and rather 





did temple he will build on the 
heights, for a worship that 
shall free and not enslave man- 
kind. But lacking the firm 
basis of duty, his art fails him, 
and when he seeks consolation 
in the love of the beautiful 
spirit that awoke him to the 
higher ideal, remorse (typified 
by the sound of the sunken bell, 
rung by the dead wife) over- 
powers and paralyzes him. The 
phantom forms of his two chil- 
dren appear to him toiling pain- 
fully up the mountainside, and, 
conscience-stricken, he casts off 
and flees from the ‘ elfin crea- 
ture.” At the end, the pro- 
gramme omits to say, Heinrich 
(the bell-founder) swerves again 
toward the lovely lady of the 
dell and the mountain, and dies 
desiring her, while the “* beauti 
ful spirit ” herself becomes the 
bride of the loathly Nickel- 
mann, an ancient froglike crea- 
ture of the depths, and de- 
seends to his habitation at the 
bottom of a well. 

What, precisely, one wonders. 
does it all mean? Symbolism 
is a fine and potent thing, a 
thing that has served the mas- 
ters well; but one submits that 
symbolism in the drama must 
be coherent, and, above all, ines- 
capable. It cannot be too often 
or too positively said that when 
it requires elucidation it be- 
comes stultifying and intoler- 
able—indeed, it ceases to be, in 
any deep sense, symbolism at 
all. For symbolism is not a 
deep-hidden kernel that must 
needs be anxiously and labori- 
ously delved for; it is an in- 
forming spirit, a vivid radi- 
ance, that should shine through, 
should make transparent, the 
structure which it inhabits. 
Now what is Mr. Sudermann 
driving at in his “Sunken 
Bell”? Those who are, in a 
sense, his spokesmen, tell us 
that Heinrich, the bell-founder, 
“is a symbol of humanity, 


Mr. Sothern as “ Heinrich,” the Bell-founder, in “The Sunken Bell” 


churlishly dismisses her merely 
as one who, “ typifying Formal- 
ism at its best, wars against him 
(Heinrich).” When, in rising 
perplexity and increasing dark- 
ness, we look further to find the 
true significance of the lovely, 
the seductive Rauutendelein, she 
who has caused him to forget 
“the firm basis of duty,” we 
find her blandly denoted as 
“typifying the Freedom of the 
Soul,” appearing to him “as a 
vision, and lending him strength 
tor the conflict”! As one of 
Sudermann’s ablest expounders 
has declared of this play, “ the 
unities seem askew.” They do 
indeed. The simple truth would 
seem to be that Sudermann in 
this play has nothing very vital 
or engrossing to say to us, and 
that he has said that little in 
a manner the reverse of per- 
suasive. This, surely, is the 
kind of “symbolism ” that has 
brought a noble’ esthetic 
method into contempt and ill- 
repute among “the general ”; 
for symbolism in its best estate 
is not thus inchoate, unleaven- 
ed, murky, and diffuse. The 
play, viewed merely as a play, 
is futile— a complex, obscure, 
inscrutable medley of trite do- 
mestic detail, fairy pranks, and 
transcendental - flummery,” to 
quote the somewhat impetuous 
comment of a contemporary ob- 
server. Undeniably, it has mo- 
ments of poetry, of imaginative 
beauty, and one or two passages 
of extraordinary dramatic in- 
tensity. But as a whole, the 
drama stands or falls with its 
symbolism, in this case a weak 
and tottering prop. 

The play is exceedingly well 
done at the Lyric. Miss Mar- 
lowe’s Rautendelein is alluring 
and delectable beyond praise: 
Mr. Sothern is an admirable 
Heinrich; and the subsidiary 
parts are very capably man- 
aged. The mounting of the 
piece is uncommonly effective. 





Drawn by O. E. Cesare 






































* Ben-Ilur” (A. H. Van Buren) 


The Fight between “ Ben-Hur” and “ Arrius’” on the Roman Galley (Act II, Scene I) 
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The Temple of Apollo in the Groves of Daphne (Act III, Scene II) during the Revels of the Devadasi 


A DRAMA WHICH HAS BEEN SEEN BY FOUR MILLION PEOPLE 


“ BEN-HUR,” THE DRAMATIZATION OF LEW WALLA 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, THIS PLAY HAS HAD A REMARKABLE HISTORY. SINCE 
YORK, ON NOVEMBER 29, 1899, IT HAS BEEN PERFORMED ALMOST 2700 TIMES, AND HAS BEEN SEEN 
BY MORE THAN FOUR MILLION PEOPLE 
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T has been a favorite contention of the ‘‘ Neo-Russian ” school 

of composers that Tschaikowsky could not be regarded as a 

true representative of his country’s music because, poor man, 

his art was “too cosmopolitan,” too little “ national”; and 

the world outside of Russia has been asked to set less store 
by the author of the “ Pathetic” Symphony, and take to its breast 
such authentic representatives of their nation’s musical art as 
salakireff, Musorgski, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cui, and other “ Neo- 
Russians.” The plea would 
be amusing were it less 
naively pathetic; for, as the 
world has quietly concluded, 
not one of these determined 
and patriotic “ nationalists ” 
stands boot-high in genius 
and artistry beside the ini- 
quitous Tschaikowsky, for 
all his abhorred “ cosmo- 
politanism,” his indifference 
to the merits of a dialect as 
against a world-speech irre- 
mediably non-Russian; and 
the supreme irony of the case 
lies in the fact that, al- 
j though Tschaikowsky never 
consciously strove for a 
characteristically national 
mode of utterance, his music 
- is yet, in spirit, deeply and 
unmistakably Russian,—far 
} more influentially so than 
the music of the “ national- 
ie ists ” themselves. 

In New York we have had, 
during the past four years, 
a particularly favorable 
opportunity for realizing the 
truth of these things. In the 
winter of 1903 the Russian 
Symphony Society gave, in 
the Cooper Union Institute, a 
series of orchestral concerts 
for the avowed purpose of 
“acquainting the American 
publie with the works of the Russian composers.” The project met 
with such success that a second season was ventured upon in the 
following winter, this time in the more spacious and formidable 
surroundings of Carnegie Hall. The Society is now in its fourth 
consecutive season, still at Carnegie Hall, and still playing Russian 
musie with undiminished zeal. Among a long list of Russian com- 

















Miss Clara Clemens, Contralto 
MISS CLEMENS, MARK TWAIN’S 
ELDER DAUGHTER, IS MAKING A 
SUCCESSFUL CONCERT TOUR OF 
THE PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES 


positions, hitherto unknown in America, the Society has performed 


these works: a fantasy, “ Night on the Bald Mount,” by Musorgski; 
“fairy tale”: “Tsar-Sultan,” the third act of “ Mlada,” two 
suites: ““Snow Maiden” and ‘“ Christmas Eve,” and an overture: 
“May Night,’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff; tone-poem: ‘ Stenka- 
Rasin,” and a suite: “The Middle Ages,” by Glazunoff; two 
suites and a violin concerto by Arensky; symphony in C-minor, 
and entr’acte from “‘ Oresteya,” by Taneyeff; “ Caucasian Sketches,” 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff; fantasy, “The Cliff,’ and a piano concerto 
by Rachmaninoff; symphony in G-minor by Kalinikoff; suite: 
“ Child-Life,” by Konyus; “ Hebrew Rhapsody,” by Zolataryoff. 
This is a goodly showing, and these works have been listened 
to with attention. Indeed, nothing could have demonstrated more 
effectively the essentially cosmopolitan quality of New York’s 
musical civilization than the manner in which the Society’s propa- 
ganda has been received. Can one imagine, by way of contrast, 
Berlin or Paris weleoming four seasons of orchestral concerts de- 
voted to the performance of Russian music? Yet this town has 
accepted graciously, serenely, even hospitably, this somewhat anoma- 
lous situation; and the fact speaks exceedingly well for the present 
state of our culture. But one cannot well avoid asking the ques- 
tion, What, thus far, has been the artistic result achieved? Has 
this amiable and devoted endeavor discovered to us any masterpiece 


MUSIC FROM RUSSIA 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 




















































































of Russian music? Is the general orchestral repertoire likely to 
be greatly enriched by the inclusion of any work exploited at 
these concerts? With the best will in the world, it is impossible 
to avoid an ungracious answer. Of all the new works performed 
by the Society during its four seasons of activity, only three con- 
veyed an impression of valid artistic worth: Rachmaninoff’s fan- 
tasy, “The Cliff”; Glazunoff’s tone-poem, “ Stenka-Rasin,” and 
the scenes from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ** Mlada.” These are admirable 
works. The Rachmaninoff piece is richly and passionately imagina- 
tive; “Stenka-Rasin” is an intense drama in tone, sombre and 
impressive; ‘‘Mlada” is a phantasmagoria of gorgeous color and 
haunting picturesqueness: yet in sheer quality of thought, in value 
of inspiration, not one of these three scores compares at any point 
with Tschaikowsky at his most characteristic. One has only to 
hold in one’s mind, for comparison, such an idea as the exquisite 
passage for muted strings in the middle portion of the “* Romeo and 
Juliet ” fantasy of that master, or its poignant and ecstatic love 
theme, to realize what a gulf it is which separates a work of genius 
from a work even of supereminent talent. One may not reasonably, 
of course, require that Russia should continue to produce Tschai- 
kowskys; but that she should be, as appears from the result of the 
Society’s researches, so barren of distinguished talent is disheart- 
ening to those who have looked for notable things from this 
source. But an even more astonishing hiatus is the gap between 
what one’s imagination had conceived as an almost constant pos- 
session of Russian music—its famous, its oft-acclaimed, national 
savor—and the quality that it seems, from observation, actu- 
ally to possess; for much of the musie which: we have heard 
is nothing more nor less than that which is the ap- 
propriate possession of the 
salon—fluent, facile, fatally 
superficial. It has seldom 
stormed, its exterior has 
been anything but rude 
and rough; it has cooed 
gently, and with an amazing 
prettiness. 

The official literature of 
the Society has reminded us 
that Mr. Modest Altschuler, 
its conductor, “ instead of 
seeking to exploit his capa- 
bilities as a conductor by 
the performance of familiar 
works in the standard or- 
chestral repertoire, has 
shown a noble self-efface- 
ment in devoting himself to 
the study and production of 
new and entirely unfamiliar 
works. Too often in the 
consideration of the work of 
the Russian Symphony So- 
ciety the fact has been over- 
looked that the conductor 
and his associates were 
breaking new ground, and 
not travelling as other or- 
chestral organizations in fa- 
miliar musical pastures, 
with tradition and experi- 
ence to make clear their 
way.” That fact shall not 
be overlooked here. It may 
be granted that Mr. Alts- 
ehuler, who has so indus- 
triously delved in the 
dubious treasure-house of 
his country’s music, may 
yet come upon an authentic 
masterpiece; then shall his 
endeavors not have been in 
vain! 

















Miss Elsa Ruegger 
THE BELGIAN ’CELLIST WHO AP- 
PEARED AS SOLOIST LAST WEEK 
WITH THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
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His Excellency the Governor 
(Continued from page 273.) 


vo out into that same Square, bow your- 
self humbly to the earth, and beg for for- 
giveness. : y 

° «Think! From generation to generation 
_—from kindred to kindred since that time 
of the first slaves who, at the bidding of 


! their tyrannical princes, built the Pyra- 


' mids, we have led this existence! 


As there 
are among you hereditary nobles, that is, 
oppressors, 80 among us there are hered- 
itary laborers, hereditary slaves. And con- 


' sider, further, that in all these ages we 
/ have been only beaten and oppressed, and 
' as far back into the past as I can trace my 


ent ne 


T_T 


| —do you realize what you did them? 


ey em: 


Wi 








» to you—think them over! 


ancestry, I see nothing but tears, despair, 
ill-treatment. And all this is stamped upon 
the soul—and all this has been kept as the 
sole heritage, from father to son, from 
mother to daughter. Attempt to look into 
the soul of a simple peasant or laborer. . . 
a shuddering horror! While we are yet 
unborn we have suffered a thousand wrongs. 
When we finally crawl forth into life we 
stumble into a sort of cavern, where we are 
nourished on wrongs, and clothe ourselves 
in our wrongs! 

“They tell me that somewhere, five years 
ago, you ordered the knout for the peasants 
You 
thought you had only flayed their backs. 
No, you stripped their souls, enslaved for 
ages. You flogged the dead, and the yet 
unborn! And though you may be a General 
and an Excellency—yet I make bold to say 





' you are not fit to lay your lips in adoration 


on one of those sacred peasant backs— 
much less to lay the lash! 

“And when the workmen came to you, 
who was it, do you think, who came? Those 
were the slaves who built the Pyramids— 


' they rose and came, with their thousands of 


years of chafings and groans, to ask for 
kindness—for help—for counsel! Came to 
you, as to an enlightened and humane man 
of the twentieth century. And how did 
you treat them!—Ah!—You! .. . Your 
forefather perhaps was an overseer over 
these same slaves, and beat them with 
stripes . . . and then handed down to you 
this foolish hatred for the working classes! 
“Honored sir! The Masses are awaken- 
ing! At present they are only turning in 
their sleep, and already the pillars in your 


_ house are tottering—but wait till they are 


quite awake! These words of mine are new 
Furthermore, I 
ask your pardon that I have troubled you 
so long, and in the name of the ‘ Brother- 
hood’ I hope they may not kill you—” 
“They will kill me, though,” thought the 
Governor, as he folded up the letter. For 
an instant the picture of old Jegor, with 
his steel-gray hair, rose in his mind, only 
ee in the boundless darkness of its 
void. 

No vestige of thought was left in him, 
nothing either of contradiction or of as- 
sent. He stood by the burned-out stove; 
on the table the lamp glowed under its 
green silk shade; in another room his 
daughter was playing the piano—some one 





seemed to be teasing her Excellency’s pug, 


s for he began to bark viciously—and_ still 


the lamp burned... . 
The lamp burned! .... 
(To be Continued.) 





Surprises of the Nevada Desert 
(Continued from page 267.) 


East. T keep my shop open day and night, 
for you never can tell when a patron will 
strike a run of luck on the wheel or at faro 
and want to invest his winnings in dia- 
monds. There is so much impulse about 


/¢verything that the really shrewd trades- 
man must have his net out all the while.” 


Hit is business. 


He dropped his voice to a whisper, and 
tan on: “T know all these rings on my 
fingers are distressingly in bad taste. But 
J The glance of some reckless 
Nevada spender will fall on a ring and he 
Will immediately want it. It often happens, 


"when the ore has run rich, or stocks have 


; met a sudden boom—they gamble like mad 
} on the Stock Board just by way of amuse- 
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ment—that I sell them all right off my 
hands. I have done so time and time again 
at the club. Being a jewelry-store afoot is, 
of course, vulgar, but I have become horri- 
bly practical—a creature of circumstance 
and environment. Then in another year I 
can pull stakes and go East a rich man. 
I have made every cent honestly. The re- 
mainder of my life I can enjoy myself ac- 
cording to my more esthetic tastes.” 

One day after I had begun to get the 

proper focus of things I met a little man 
at the railroad-station (the day’s train had 
just pulled in), who made a unique figure 
in long linen duster, and white helmet of a 
pattern once popular with tourists. He 
was fluttering about like a decapitated fowl. 
He flew two crimson distress signals in his 
sallow cheeks, and the lashless lids over his 
little watery-blue eyes blinked as if hinged 
on a perpetually palpitating nerve. I got 
in his way and asked solicitously if I could 
be of any service to him. He almost fell 
down at the sound of my voice. At last I 
persuaded him to sit on a trunk. He grew 
calm, and said, with a furtive movement 
of the head: 
* “T am travelling in hymn-books for an 
Eastern Bible house. Hearing that churches 
were to be established in the Nevada gold- 
camps I ventured into the desert. I men- 
tioned my occupation to a man on the train. 
He had been very pleasant, though he was 
rough-looking and swore dreadfully. As we 
drew near this camp he asked me very sud- 
denly, ‘ Are you armed?’ 

* Now I did have a pistol. I was advised 
to carry one when I left Omaha, and bought 
a very pretty little weapon, pearl-mounted. 
It was very expensive. I admitted I had it. 

“*Tet me see it,’ this fellow demanded. 
T showed it to him. 

“Clever little shooter,’ he said, ‘but 
don’t you know there is a State fine of $200 
for carrying such wicked machinery? I’m 
the Sheriff of Columbia, but I won’t be 
hard on you. T’ll remit the fine and keep 
the gun.’ He made a peculiar noise in his 
throat, put my revolver in his pocket, and 
walked away to another car. Now what 
ever can I do to recover my property?” 

I suggested that we might look up the 
Sheriff of Tonopah and ask his advice. I 
had never met the gentleman, but under- 
stood that each camp boasted of one such 
official. As Columbia was only a meagre 
little camp of scattered shacks and one 
hotel and gambling-house the sheriff of the 
bigger camp would undoubtedly have higher 
authority. I comforted the little hymn- 
book man with this argument, and led him 
to the principal and only hotel that boasted 
an office and clerk. This clerk was the in- 
formation bureau and oracle of the com- 
munity. 

“T am sorry, boys,” said the clerk, biting 
his lip, “but there don’t happen to be any 
sheriff just now. He and two of his deputies 
were killed quite recently while endeavoring 
to arrest Sandstorm Jones.” He became 
wonderfully eloquent in a minute descrip- 
tion of the battle, and I thought the little 
hymn-book man’s tongue and eyes would 
drop out as he clung to the desk and list- 
ened to the bloodeurdling narrative. 

When he had heard it all he staggered 
out into the street and immediately hailed 
a hack, drove to the station, and begged 
permission to spend the night in the Pull- 
man that went out with the morning train. 





The Vernacular 


Ascum. “ Does he own an automobile?” 
TELLUM. “ No, but he can talk it.” 





Army Kicks 


Sarp an old Colonel up at West Point: 
“Our Army is all out of joint, 

When they make a B. G. 

They never take me 

But instead some young Captain appoint.” 
Said another one down at Monroe: 

“Do you think our dear Congressmen know 
That our small Army pay 

Is no bigger to-day 

Than it was thirty-five years ago?” 
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Suiting the Route 


THE story is told of a major who was in 
command of troops who were in pursuit of 
some outlaws. In the chase he arrived 
at a village to discover that he was too late 
to intercept them, and finally ordered the 
horses unsaddled and fed. 

Now the major’s hostler was a son of 
Ireland, ignorant of everything pertaining 
to the equestrian art, and coming in from 
the village in a state bordering on intoxica- 
tion, he put the major’s saddle on the horse 
facing to the rear. When the horses were 
brought up for a fresh start, the major, 
instantly discovering the mistake, demanded 
the reason for it. 

* An’ shure,” said Pat, a little terrified, 
“an’ shure, major, an’ I didn’t know which 
Way you was going!” 

An explosion followed—the major 
satisfied—and Pat escaped punishment. 
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UNSWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. 

Borpven’s Peertess Branp EvaAPporaTep MILK is ideal milk, 
collected under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo 
to the consistency of cream, preserved by sterilization only. 
Suitable for any modification and adapted to all purposes where 
milk or cream is required. «*« 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*. 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
* 


for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


GUIDES CHILDREN 


Experience and a Mother’s Love Make Advice 
Valuable. 








An Ills. mother writes about feeding children: 

“Tf mothers would use Grape-Nuts more for 
their little ones there would be less need for 
medicines and fewer doctor bills. 


“Tf those suffering from indigestion and 
stomach troubles would live on Grape-Nuts, 


toast, and good milk for a short period, they 
would experience more than they otherwise 
would believe. 

“Our children have all learned to know the 
benefit of Grape-Nuts as an appetizing, strength- 
ening food. It is every evening, with few varia- 
tions, like this: ‘Mamma, let’s have toast and 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast’; or, ‘ Let’s have eggs 
and Grape-Nuts ’"—never forgetting the latter. 

“One of our boys in school, and 15 years of age, 
repeatedly tells me his mind is so much brighter, 
and in every way he feels so much better after 
having Grape-Nuts as a part if not all his break- 
fast.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 








They protect me from hgarseness and coughs 
brought by the raw, chill winds of March. 

Zymole Trokeys give quick, lasting ease 
to tired, husky throats. They are pleasant, 
antiseptic throat pastilles that relieve hoarse- 
a ness, strengthen the voice and soothe the 
bronchial passages. Of great value to all 
who talk or sing. 

25 cents a box at druggists; samples 
sent on request. Trial convinces. 


STEARNS & CURTIUS (Inc.), 
New York, N. Y. 




























































































































































(Continued from page 262.) 


The county judges, jails, penitentiaries, justices of the peace, con- 
stables, watchmen, ete., entail an expense of $70,000,000; while 


railroad police, corporation watchmen, and other detective agencies 
expend $15,000,000. Property of various kinds which is stolen and 
not recovered amounts to $20,000,000; and bank and trust losses 
by fraud, $10,000,000. Other criminal expenses reach a total of 
$1,000,000. The cost of State penal institutions per year is, 
approximately, $10,000,000, and the yearly loss in wages to 100,000 
State prisoners, not including New York State, at the rate of $6 
per week, $28,080,000. Criminal losses by fires, an important item, 
are $100,000,000. The loss in wages to 150,000 prisoners in cities 
and county jails is $33,000,000 ; and the 200,000 ex-prisoners whose 
yearly depredations and loss of wages may be rated at $300 each, 
add $60,000,000 to the amount, making a total of $697,080,000. 


What Crime Costs the National Government 

The cost of crime to the government reaches the enormous sum 
of $140,000,000. Of this sum $80,000,000 are expended in a certain 
percentage of the maintenance of the Supreme and Federal courts, 
United States district attorneys, United States marshals, and the 
Secret Service Bureau; part of it is the cost of crime to the Treas- 
ury Department to prevent smuggling, the cost of crime to the army 
and the navy and to the post-office and to allied departments. The 
government losses by smuggling and postal frauds, ete., add the 
$60,000,000 to make the aforesaid total. In the last statement, 
which is only an estimate of what the national government pays 
for crime, it should be remembered that there are no reliable 
figures on the subject. In estimating the government losses at 
sixty million dollars a year for smuggling, fraud, ete., the writer 
has endeavored to keep strictly under the mark. It is estimated 
that the government loses from seventy-five to one hundred million 
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THE COST OF CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES 


while the post-office frauls 


dollars a year by smuggling alone; 
like for Vv 


are believed to have cost the government something 
millions a year. 

The detailed cost of crime in the United States presents some 
astounding figures. In 1906 the cost of crime in Greater New York 
was $35,562,133 24. The State, county, and city authorities ont- 
side of Greater New York spent for it $42,605,472 75. In for y- 
five States (New York excluded) the expenditure was $697,080,0.0. 
Criminal losses by fires totalled $100,000,000. By customs fratds 
the national government lost $60,000,000. During this one year, 
the loss in wages of 100,000 State prisoners was $28, 080,000, while 
the loss in wages of 150.000 prisoners in city and county jails was 
$33,000,000. The grand total, therefore, of the cost of crime in 
the United States reaches the stupendous figures of $1,07%,- 
327,605 99. 

The cost of religious work in the United States isenormous. hie 
cost of foreign missions, comprising all denominations, is $7,000,000 ; 
home missions expend the same sum. We spend for education, $200).- 
000,000; for church expenses and ministers’ salaries, $150,000.00, 
Hospitals and dispensaries for the sick poor cost us $100,000,000 ; 
for sanitariums of all kinds we spend $60,000,000. City missions 
and rescue work of all kinds demand and receive $3,000,000: 
humanitarian work of every kind, $12,000,000. Our Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations cost $5,000,000; while 
all other moral and social work in the United States requires an 
expenditure of $5,000,000. The total expenditure for humanitarian 
and religious work is, then, $549,000,000. As against this, the 
total cost of crime in the United States for the year reached the 
incredible total of $1,076,327,605 99. That is to say, we spend 
more than five hundred million dollars a year more on crime than 
we do on all spiritual, ecclesiastical, physical, humanitarian, educa- 


‘tional, and healing agencies put together! 





“NEIGHBOR ROOSEVELT’S” SHACK IN THE WOODS 


By D. ALLEN WILLEY 


tucked off on one corner of a clearing, round about which are 

the seattered cabins of a simple country people. The next- 
door neighbor is a lithe and clear-eyed mountaineer, whose 
affairs have prospered until he owns a house that cost at least 
two thousand dollars. He is one of the most prosperous residents 
of the section, and he is proud of his two-thousand-dollar “ man- 
sion.” But he does not lord it over his neighbors in the small 
frame house in the clearing beyond. It is true that this other 
dwelling looks as if it had cost no more than a quarter as much 


[' the heart of the Virginia pines is a small frame house 


as his. It is as unpretentious as a hundred other cabins round 
about. But Sam takes off his hat when he meets his neighbor, for 


the man in the clearing is the President of the United States, and 
when he seeks this refige on “Plain Dealing Plantation” he is 
just one of the neighbors, in word and deed. 

If you were riding that way, and chanced to see this refuge 
chosen by Theodore Roosevelt as a retreat, you would think it the 
clearing and the home of a settler carving out his humble niche in 
the wilderness. And if the owner is there, you may see him laying 
his axe into the butt of a pine which must give way to make room 
for his clearing. Just woods, and the smell of fir, and the moun- 
tain winds, and a roof for shelter, and a joyous solitude,—these 
are what the President sought and found in his clearing, which is 
dignified among the mountaineers by the name of “ Roosevelt’s 
Rest.” 


This is not the kind of territory that any one would seek out 
as a refuge from care and work, unless his love of nature were 
genuine, unless he wished the “ real things,” and these only. The 
nearest trolley-line is fifteen miles across the hills, and Scottsville, 
the only town within driving distance, is an hour away. 

When the mistress of the White House visits this country place 
of hers, she finds little more than a shelter in the heart of the 
ancient wood. There are four rooms and a kitchen. The roof of thie 
porch in front is held up by the trunks of young pines with the 
bark on. A big chimney leans against one end of the house, with 
a fireplace for chilly autumn evenings. It is possible to tuck away 
one servant up under the eaves, but Mrs. Roosevelt is willing, if 
necessary, to take a hand in the cooking. If the larder is empty, 
Wilmer’s store can be reached in half an hour on horseback, at the 
“Corners.” ‘“ Wilmer’s” carries a limited stock of potted ham, 
pork, codfish, crackers, and ginger-snaps, but does its heaviest trade 
in axle-grease and cartridges. If the President’s household wishes 
a more varied assortment, it is necessary to ride to Scottsville. 

There are no markets, no cold-storage plants, no telephones to the 
butcher, the baker, the iceman. But everywhere is the bigness of 
the outdoor world, mile after mile of walking and riding without 
sign of human handiwork except the infrequent cabin of the moun- 
taineer. In this Piedmont region of Virginia, the President of the 
United States is “ Neighbor Roosevelt” wherever he may wander 
around “ Plain Dealing Plantation.” 

















Showing the Location of Mr. Roosevelt’s Virginia House in 
the Woods 














A Rear View of Mr. Roosevelt’s House, showing its Simplicity 
of Construction 
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Up Against It 


How many platform speakers, at the close 
of an evening, have not had some fond 
parent tell them of little Jane, age six, or 
little Ralph, age seven—a real prodigy, who 


could recite, sing, or play divinely? Few 
whe travel from course to course have 


escaped these future hopes of overzealous 
parents and friends. .Opie Reed has met 
with his share. 

At the close of one of Mr. Reed’s eve- 
nings a proud father and mother introduced 
themselves to the novelist and asked if he 
could not hear their little prodigy Amy. 

Of course Mr. Reed would be very glad to 
hear the future star, but was so sorry that 
he had to catch the early morning train. 

The Father. “ But the train doesn’t go 
until 11:30.” 

Mr. Reed. “ Yes, I know, but I am com- 
pelled to take the early morning freight.” 

The Father. “ That is a fast freight and 
doesn’t stop here.” 

Mr. Reed, “Well, it will stop for me. 
You see, I have to catch it to get my next 
date. The superintendent is a friend of 
mine. I wrote him, and received a_ reply 
that the train would stop and allow me to 
get aboard.” 

The Father. “T don’t see how that can be. 
I'm the agent and nobody has wired me.” 

Mr. Reed. “To tell the truth, I’m a liar. 
Bring the little girl around to the hotel at 
9:30.” 





A Pertinent Question 


A TEACHER in a Long Island City school 
was giving her class a lesson in hygiene. 

“Never sleep on more than one pillow,” 
she said; “ in fact, it’s better to use no pillow 
at all, because if you do it’s likely to make 
you round-shouldered.” 


Little Roeco Pisciotta waved his arm 
wildly. 
“Well?” said the teacher. 


99) 


“S'posen- you sleep on your stummick 


piped Roeco. ; 





The Irishman and the Mule 


GENERAL PHIL SHERIDAN was once asked 
at what little incident did he laugh the most. 

* Well,” he said, “I do not know, but I 
always laugh when I think of the Irishman 
and the army mule. I was riding down the 
line one day when I saw an Irishman mount- 
ed on a mule which was kicking its legs 
rather freely. The mule finally got his hoof 
caught in the stirrup, when, in the excite- 
ment, the Irishman remarked: 

“*Well, begorra, if you’re goin’ to git on 
I'll git off.’ ” 





Defined 


“Dap,” inquired Freddy, “what is a 
‘figure of speech’??? ~ 
“Where’s your mother?” asked “ Dad,” 
cautiously, 
: She’s down-stairs,” answered the boy. 
Well, then,” began “ Dad,” “a figure of 
speech, my son, is a woman.” 





Righteous Indignation 


_A-GerMaN down South who recently lost 

his wife, quite shocked and electrified the 
community by taking unto himself another 
partner within two weeks after the de- 
parture of number one. 
_ His neighbors and acquaintances gathered 
in a hody before his gate to express their 
sentiments, which they did in various ways 
oth vigorous and alien to the rules of law 
and order, 
Finally the German, finding that he could 
stand the incessant racket no longer, came 
out and, holding up his hands. in righteous 
indignation, gave vent to his outraged feel- 
exclaiming: 

das all dis bizness mean, mine 
a ven my poor wife has only been dead 
Wo weeks already!” 


Th +e 
ot 








stomach. 
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How to Secure a Plate 


Malt-Nutrine is put up in 
cases of one dozen bottles and is 
sold by druggists and grocers. 
To secure one of the plates send 
12 Tops of Red Metal Caps 
from Malt-Nutrine bottles, also 
15c. instamps or money tocover 


postage. esignate the plate 
ou want by stating No. 1 or 
0. 2. 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. 17 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
_ mothers and convalescents. 





See below how to secure these plates. 


pNHEUSER-BUSCy. 








ISPENCERIAN 





Sample card 
containing 12 
pens, differ- 
ent patterns, 
sent to any 


address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 





Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 








VIENNA 
ART PLATE 











Manufactured by 


Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER ST 


NEW YORK 





Read CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By MARK TWAIN 





Ball-Pointed Pens 









ALL POINT E13, 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoinTED 
pens are more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a 


pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 









POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 

























































































SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 





IN 


By FRANK N. BAUSKETT 


OUR ARMY AND NAVY 











second 20,000-ton-battle-ship to be constructed for the United 


T= House Committee on Naval Affairs has recommended a 
with the big ship authorized a 


States navy simultaneously 
year ago. 

The other nations of the world are now constructing vessels of 
this size, and had Congress not authorized a second battle-ship 
the strength of the navy in comparison with the other naval powers 
would have decreased rather than gone forward. 

Germany, as heretofore, has been the advocate of the moderate or 
smaller displacements, but she has recently appeared to have been 
convinced that the larger ships only are fit to meet the heavy 
ships of modern type. She is spending large sums of money in 
lengthening ships now under construction, and proposes to expend 
$50,000,000 on increasing the dimensions of the Kiel Canal, in 
order to make it available for the new and larger battle-ships. 

Japan has launched the Satsuma, 19,200 tons, and the Aki, a 

few hundred tons larger, will be ready for launching this year. 
The latter is to have turbine machinery and will prebably attain 
a speed of twenty knots. Japan will probably begin this year a 
third large battle-ship of improved type. She is also building 
two armored cruisers, Which include in their armament four 12-inch 
guns. 
Russia is to begin this year the construction of four battle-ships 
of 20,000 tons displacement, to be equivalent to the English 
Dreadnought ; and Brazil, according to information received at the 
Navy Department, is about to place an order for the building of 
three 18,000-ton battle-ships in Great Britain. 

“Tf we expect to maintain an efficient navy we must keep 
abreast with the construction of other great naval powers,” says 
Commander Sims, who is regarded as one of the most efficient 
officers in the naval service. ‘‘ The whole business,” he says, “ of 
the big ship and the little ship is the question of the tactics of 
the thing. It seems to me it is pretty much like saying that a 
man who weighs 200 pounds can lick three or four times his own 
weight in half-grown boys. In the first place, he can hit more hard 
blows, he can stand more punishment, and then, also, he can run 
faster, and so can refuse or give battle at will. If you take a line 
of ships of the class of the Louisiana that is five miles long, and 





you give me three ships that have each a broadside fire of ten 
12-inch guns. I can begin at the top of your fleet and chew it up 
in detail, right straig!.c down the line. I do not care how many 
there are of them; it is concentration of force in a small space 
that counts.” 


The act of Congress known as the Artillery bill, which recent) 
became a law by the signature of the President, will have mor 
effect upon the organization of the army than any law which has 
been enacted for a good many years, and within a few days the 
complete reorganization of the United States army will begin. 

Under the new law the field-artillery is constituted a separate 
and distinct arm of the military service. In the opinion of the 
Secretary of War, the field-urtillery should never have been part 
of the so-called artillery corps, or allied in any way with the 
heavy or coast artillery. After July 1, 1908, the chief of artillery 
will cease to exercise any supervision over the field-artillery, and 
thereafter will be designated as the chief of coast-artillery. By 
the act the coast-artillery is increased 5000 men with the neces- 
sary number of officers to command. <A regimental organization 
is given to the field-artillery, which is also increased over 1000 
men. Before permanent assignments of officers are made to the 
coast and field artillery it is the intention of the War Department 
to give every officer in the artillery corps a chance to express his 
individual preference as to whether it will be more agreeable 
for him to serve in the field or the coast artillery. First, however, 
there will be a large number of promotions made among artillery 
officers, and, in fact, when these promotions are made there will 
be no second lieuteuants left in the artillery, all of the present 
officers in that rank now being entitled to promotion to the grade 
of first lieutenant. After all of the second lieutenants have been 
promoted to the grade of first there will still exist forty-two 
vacancies in the latter grade. Therefore, any of the candidates 
from the ranks of the army or from civil life recently examined 
at Fort Leavenworth, for commissions in the army, who qualified 
in the special examination for the artillery corps, will immedi- 
ately be entitled to promotion to the grade of first lieutenant, 
an incident unusual in the annals of the service. 





THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





























IN THE FINE ARTS BUILDING ON WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK, MAY NOW BE SEEN RECORDS OF THE LATEST WORK OF 


MOST OF THE PROMINENT ARCHITECTS OF AMERICA. 
THIS WEEK, HAS CONTAINED MANY INTERESTING 


THIS TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


EXAMPLES OF BRILLIANT ARCHITECTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS ; 


WHICH CLOSES 
IT HAS 


THE LEAGUE, 


INCIDENTALLY, 


DISPLAYED, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN NEW YORK, HOWARD PYLE’S NEW HISTORICAL PAINTING, “ THE LANDING OF. CARTERET IN NEW 


JERSEY,” 


WHICH WAS RECENTLY REPRODUCED IN THE “ WEEKLY.” 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THIS PAGE MR. PYLE’S PAINTING MAY BE 


SEEN ON THE WALL AT THE END OF THE ROOM 
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Speaker Cannon and the Lunatic 


Tue Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of 
ihe House of Representatives, was riding 
in a street-car in Washington, D. C., when 
an elderly man, -with a nervous manner and 
rather wild look, entered the car and took 
the next seat to Mr. Cannon. 

After a short time the man, turning sud- 
denly en Mr. Cannon, demanded, “ Do you 
know what I am going to do?” 

“No.” replied Mr. Cannon. 

“J am going to have all the bones of my 
ancestors collected, mounted with silver, and 
ing on the walls of my room,” said the 
man. 

“T would not do that,” said Mr. Cannon. 

“Why?” demanded the man. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Cannon, “you can- 
not expect to live more than twenty years 
at the most, and when you die all the bones 
of your ancestors will be thrown out in the 
ash-barrel, and you would not like that.” 

“No,” said the man; “I never thought of 
that. Ill have to think that over.” 

After a few moments the man again ad- 
dressed Mr. Cannon in the same manner. 

“Do you know what I am going to do?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

“T am going to dig a hole in the earth 
one hundred miles deep and three miles in 
circumference,” said the man. 

“T would not do that,” replied Mr. Can- 
non. 

“Why?” demanded the man. 

“Because you cannot tell what you would 
find so far down in the earth,” replied Mr. 
Cannon; “ besides you would be worried to 
death by the labor-unions.” 

“T never thought of that,” said the man. 
“T'll have to think that over.” 

After a slightly longer period of silence 
the man once more addressed Mr. Cannon. 

“Do you know what I am going to do?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Cannon. 

“T am going out West and sink one hun- 
dred thousand artesian wells all over the 
plains.” said the man. 

“T would not do that,” replied Mr. Can- 
non. 

“Why?” demanded the man. 

“ Because,” replied Mr. Cannon, “I know 
you do not wish to injure any one, and as 
water is scarce out there, you would cut off 
the water-supply of many cities and towns. 

“T never thought of that,” said the man. 
“Tl have to think that over.” 

They both left the car as it was nearing 
the Capitol, and the man remarked, “ You 
and I don’t seem to agree.” 

The other passengers had greatly enjoyed 
the conversation, and one of them remarked 
to his neighbor, “ Which of those two old 
gentlemen was the crazier?” 

But his neighbor gave it up. 





Bringing Her Up 
Littte Willie, tired of play, 
Pushed sister in the well one day; 
Said mother, as she drew the water, 
“Tis difficult to raise a daughter.” 





An Ungallant Actor 


A WELL-KNowNn American actor, who is old 
tnough not to consider himself a matinée 
idol by any means, was somewhat surprised 
and pleased in a St. Louis hotel a short time 
ago, when a pretty girl stopped him in the 
corridor and presented him with a rose, with- 
out saying a word. He was more surprised 
and less pleased to receive a note the follow- 
ing day reminding him of the incident, and 
asking him to send the giver of the flower 
two seats at the theatre in which he was 
playing “as a memento of the occasion.” 

‘My dear young lady,” the aétor replied, 
Waxing sareastic as he realized what had 
been the object of the attention he had been 
paid. “I would be glad to send you the seats 
you ask for, but, on consultation with the 
Manager of the theatre, I have been informed 
that the seats are all fastened down, and 
that he is opposed to having them sent away 
= Souvenirs in any event, so that you will 
'ave fo be contented with an autograph for 


® souvenir of your benev 
: olence of 7 
instead.” y yesterday 
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MODEL 67, VICTORIA PHAETON 















ELECTRICS 








This carriage, our latest creation, is unquestionably the most distinct and distinguished 
Throughout marked 


of electric automobiles. It is the acme of style and luxuriousness, 
ingenuity and artistic taste has been shown by the 
designer —nothing is skimped — broad, liberal, 
graceful lines, providing an exceptionally comfort- 


able, convenient and spacious vehicle. 


to specifications. 





The Price is $1,600.00 


We make Runabouts, Stan- 
hopes, Surreys, Open and 
Closed Chelseas, Physi- 
cians’ Road, Station and 
Delivery Wagons. Trucks 








Pope Motor Car Co. Waverley Dept. Indianapolis, Ind, 


Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of : mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BanKErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





Tue Auprr Company oF New YoRK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PEKINE, 
OHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Gen. Manager and Treas. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F, C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for : 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 





MY PEOPLE OF THE 


PL Al NS, By —— en 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service as the first missionary 
bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. _ The kindly hospitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and 
other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop 


Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
GRENIER RES ea 
important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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THE LONDON 





By SYDNEY BROOKS 


UNEMPLOYED 








ACH winter the cry of the London unemployed is raised 

earlier and lasts longer. I have only to stop writing to 

hear it. Outside my house half a dozen men, their hands 

deep in their pockets, their eyes turned expectantly window- 

wards, are at this moment shuffling along the street as 
slowly as one can shuffle along anything, singing. I cannot quite 
make out the words, but I seem to catch a sort of refrain, “ What 
will become of England?” The tune, at any rate, is lugubriously 
familiar. I heard it last year and the year before. Twelve months 
hence I shall probably be hearing it again, It is interminably dole- 
ful. All the unemployed in London seem to have seized on it, 
as they well might, as the only tune that will adequately convey 
their situation and their emotions. Not a day passes without its 
reaching my ears at least once. (There goes the clink of a coin 
on the pavement.) One ought, I suppose, to stop one’s ears. One 
ought to remain scientific and stoical. One ought to ask whether 
these men are the unemployed or the unemployable, whether they 
are genuine “cases” or mere loafers, whether one is not really 
committing a crime against society by giving them money. But 
it is difficult to practise so much self-restraint, and not many 
people do practise it. They give, but to whom they know not. 
Nor do they know what becomes of their money, how it is spent, 
or what justification the singers in the street have for asking for 
it. They give, in short, with less idea of solving even an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the unemployed problem than of satis- 
fying their own instincts of sympathy and pity. 

But private and indiscriminate charity is not only no remedy for 
the problem of the unemployed; it positively aggravates the disease 
it blindly hopes to cure. This is now universally recognized, and 
in their laborious and blundering way Englishmen are seeking 
some more rational and scientific treatment. 

It is fair to suppose that there are at this moment thousands 
of deserving and genuine unemployed in London whose case is a 
proper one for relief and help; but no sooner is their plight made 
known, no sooner does the public make a move towards their assist- 
ance, than they have on their backs ten thousand more who would 
not work if they could and perhaps could not if they would. To 
sift the unemployed from the unemployable, the would-be worker 
from the incurable loafer, is clearly the first step to be taken; but 
it is a step which the worst elements in the community violently 
oppose. 

Mr. Balfour dealt with this point last winter in his speech 
to a deputation of unemployed. “It appears,” he said, “to be a 
matter of deep complaint that the character of those desiring work 
provided-out of public funds should be the subject of investiga- 
tion by the public body that provides the work. Surely that is a 
doctrine which cannot be sustained from the point of view of the 
unemployed, from the point of* view of the employer, or from the 
point of view of the local authority and the community. I take 
it that a large number o: those whom I am addressing hold what 
are called socialist opinions. I do not quarrel with the word at 
all, but I do not believe that a socialist system in which the com- 
munity was the solitary employer could last for a week, if there 
were not some endeavor made to see that the wages paid by the 
community as a whole body only went to the deserving. For my 
part, I am not a socialist, and I do not believe socialism to be a 
practical system. But were I a socialist, I should make it a 
cardinal point of my doctrine that the severest examination as 
to character and ability should be at the root of every state en- 
deavor; for without that either socialism or collectivism is not 
merely an impossibility, but the idlest of dreams.” A statement of 
the case, I may add, in which all England concurs. 

The attitude of Parliament and the state towards the unem- 
ployed problem is at present in a somewhat transitional stage. 
But I do not imagine that it will be so for long. During the past 
few years a very considerable advance has been made towards 
settled methods and a definite and stable policy. I date the be- 
ginnings of this advance from October, 1904, when Mr. Long, the 
then president of the Local Government Board, made an attempt to 
unify and bring into cooperation all the agencies of charitable 
relief in London. In each of the twenty-eight boroughs into which 
London is divided, a joint committee was formed from the local 
Borough Council and the local Board of Guardians to work in con- 

sultation and harmony with the parochial and charitable asso- 
ciations of the neighborhood. Thus a unity of aim and method was 
secured in each district. The next step was to apply the same 
principle of unification to all the districts. This was done by the 
creation of a central committee, which undertook a general work 
of direction, supervision, and allocation of the funds that were 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. The scheme worked, on the 
whole, fairly well. It was a great improvement on anything that 
had gone before, and its report of the actual result accomplished is 
the record of much sound and useful work. Something over $250,000 
was placed at the disposal of the central committee by the gen- 


“atmosphere of municipal electioneering. 
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erosity of the public. With this 17,490 people were temporarily 
assisted for an average period of eight weeks; 215 were emigrated ; 
and 17 were settled in the country. The work provided for the 
men consisted of improvements in the London parks and the city 
markets, the building of an asylum near to London, their employ- 
ment on a Salvation Army colony of a type familiar to America, 
work at Garden City, and work at Hollesley Bay colony—a farm 
of 1300 acres lent to the central committee by a philanthropist for 
three years at a peppercorn rent. In addition to this a central 
employment exchange for London was created, with branches in 
the various boroughs, “ to increase the fluidity of labor, and to pro- 
vide a new instrument by which wage-earners may be enabled to 
find the billets that they need and the employers the men they 
want. 

All this was excellent. Better still were the principles on which 
it was based. First, the offer of temporary relief work was ac- 
companied by conditions, restrictions, and a system of discipline 
that made it less eligible than ordinary employment. In this way 
the men were kept from losing their self-reliance. Second, the work 
provided was, so far as possible, continuous and not casual work. 
“The plan of giving doles of intermittent work,” says the report, 
“was as rigorously eschewed as that of giving doles of money.” 
Thirdly, all the applicants for work were classified, not only with 
reference to their moral character, but also with reference to their 
industrial status and standard of living. The establishment of 
those three principles marks what is nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in English methods of dealing with the unemployed. . “ To- 
wards the right reading of the problem of unemployment,” says 
the report, ‘a considerable advance has been made during the past 
twelve months, and it may safely be asserted that never before 
has the expenditure of thought and care and sympathy upon this 
great problem been so widely spread as in London, or the endeavor 
to bring the dictates of an enlightened and sympathetic judgment 
to bear upon it been more generally made.” That, on the whole, 
is a claim that can be substantiated. Indeed, Mr. Long’s scheme 
was perceived to be so great an improvement on everything that 
had preceded it that the government brought forward a bill with 
the purpose of making what was provisional and voluntary in 
the scheme permanent and statutory. By this act the local 
committees in Mr. Long’s scheme are now permanent bodies, and 
the central committee likewise is a permanent body. Moreover, the 
central committee has power to levy a rate of one halfpenny in 
the pound—rising by special permission of the Local Government 
Board to one penny—over the whole administrative area of Lon- 
don. But the money thus raised from the rates may not be de- 
voted to paying wages to the unemployed. The purposes for which 
it may be applied are virtually three in number. It may be 
spent (1) on receiving, investigating, and recording applications 
from unemployed men and women, and on establishing local and 
central. labor exchanges; (2) on assisting emigration and migra- 
tion; and (3) on the purchase of land for farm colonies. With 
regard to this last item, however, the Local Government Board 
has laid down in,its regulations that no scheme for establishing a 
farm colony will be approved of until the board is furnished with 
evidence that all expenses may “reasonably be expected to be de- 
frayed out of voluntary contributions.” 

In accordance with this act, twenty-eight “ distress ” committees 
(one in each of the London boroughs), consisting of 620 persons, 
and a central committee of eighty-two persons, were organized 
in London. But they cannot apply the money raised from 
the rates to direct relief. Had they been allowed to do that, the 
act would have enshrined the entirely novel principle that it is 
the duty of the community to provide work for the temporarily 
unemployed and needy. What the act has done is to legalize 
the expenditure of* public moneys from the rates in setting up ma- 
chinery for dealing with the unemployed problem. Having gone 
so far, it will be necessary to go still farther and sanction the 
application of the rates to the work of direct relief. And that in- 
volves some very difficult issues. These issues were very well stated 
last winter in the Westminster (Gazette: “To give the local 
authorities indiscriminate power over the rates is impossible, and 
to make them the work-providing bodies is, in our opinion, very 
seriously to compromise their usefulness for other administrative 
purposes. There are obvious reasons why the. question of relief 
for the unemployed should, as far as possible, be removed from the 
Yet to do everything 
through the government is to cut us off from the local aid and in- 
terest which are so necessary in dealing with this problem. These 
two points of view can, however, be reconciled by employing the 
local authorities to sift the cases, if at the end of the sifting 
process there are certain forms of relief nationally, managed and 
financed, to which the localities will contribute according to the 
cases they submit.” Those principles will very probably govern the 
ultimate solution. 
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“Tantalum ”—the New Metal 


Xow comes Australia to the front with 
the find of what may very properly be 
called a new metal—tantalum. While tan- 
talum has been found at Wodgina for a num- 
lier of years, yet it was not until quite 
j recently that its practical utility for any 
} specific purpose was known. 

This new metal possesses many of the 
same qualities as does platinum; it is not 
Vacted upon by acids. In ductility, it is 
§ much like iron—it can be worked as readily 
as iron, but is much heavier. Hammering 
renders it exceedingly hard, and in alloy 
with steel it develops startling metallurgical 
properties. . : L 

Experiments at the Krupp shipyards, in 
Essen, show that as an armor-piercing point 
for projectiles of great velocity, tantalum 
is destined to revolutionize modern marine 
warfare, and will equalize the attack to the 
defence, for the resistance of armor-plate 
‘heavily alloyed with it is increased twenty- 
\ five per cent. : 

Scientists who have examined tantalum 
Be the direction of a German syndicate 
}which is trying to control the output insist 
‘that it will replace the diamond for use as 
drills. It is the only metal so far dis- 
covered, except platinum, which is too costly 
‘to bave a place commercially among the 

[ran which can be used in place of the 








bamboo filament in the electric vacuum 
jbulb. 
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An Irish Twister 


Pat. “ Mike, *tis drunk yez be.” 

Mike. “ A lie, a lie, you’re spaking. Yez 
wowd not dare to spake thus if oi was 
jsober.” 
| o . 

Par. “If yez was sober y’d have the com- 
juon since to know yez was drunk.” 
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Safe 


A Missourt graduate in law, says a poli- 
hician of that State, wrote to a prominent 
Jawyer in Arkansas to inquire what chance 
fs was in that section for such a one as 


] 
| 


ie described himself to be. He said: “I am 
n Republican in politics, and an_ honest 
jyoung lawyer.” 

) The reply that came seemed encouraging 
fn its interest: “If you are a Republican, 
the game laws here will protect you, and if 
You are an honest lawyer, you will have no 
fompetition.” , 
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‘ Just as Before 


¢ A poor but worthy old couple in the north 
#f Scotland had a rare stroke of luck 
Yecently, some relative having died and left 
them a sum of thirty pounds. 

On the night of the arrival of the solici- 
or’s letter intimating the legacy to them, 

hey sat up late discussing the future, and 
planing what they could do with such a 
princely fortune. 

At length, giving the fire an extra poking, 
he old man said, with an air of inde- 
endence : 

“ Weel, I suppose, Kirsty, this big fortune 
Wull mak’ nae difference. We'll jist gang 

Oot an’ in as usual, an’ speak tae the neigh- 
bors as before.” 





A Ghost That Could Not Walk 


| Witte going through the Western States 

@ traveller stopped one night at a lonely 

house reported to be haunted. 

\, Although he was an unbeliever in ghosts 
¢ was glad, upon awaking in the middle 
f the night, that he had his pistol with him, 
T at the foot of the bed he plainly saw a 
tge fleshy hand. 

, Raising his pistol, he cried, “If that hand 
‘not removed when I have counted three, 
will shoot!” 

_..One! Two! Three!” The hand was 

ill there, True to his word he fired, then 

pPrang from the bed screaming, for he had 

lot two toes from ‘his own foot. 
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YOU'RE SURE ITS PURE—THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES IT. 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


In our own Registered Distillery No. 2, Tenth 
District, Ohio, under the direct supervision of 
the U.S. Internal Revenue Department—and 


Direct from our Distillery to YOU 


QUARTS 
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EXPRESS PREPAID 


You could not ask fora higher or more trust- 
worthy endorsement than this stamp of the 
U.S. Government on each bottle—it means that 
from the first moment this whiskey is distilled, 
through all the years it is being aged, and until 
it is finally bottled, it is in the care of the U. S, 
Government—and in charge of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Storekeeper—and is a positive assurance 
that the whiskey is fully aged, full proof, full 
measure and free of every particle of dilution 
and adulteration. 

By shipping direct from our distillery to you, 
we cut out all the dealers’ and middlemen’s prof- 
its and are able to offer you this absolutely pure 
and ‘‘bottled in bond’’ whiskey at the distiller’s 
price. ; 

SEND US YOUR ORDER ON OUR 
GUARANTEE YOU WILL LIKE IT 
OUR OFFER We will ship you in a plain sealed case, with 

no marks to show contents, FOUR FULL 
UART B of 
OTTLED IN BOND WHISKEY for $3.20, and we will pay 
the express charges. Tak 
doctor test it, every bottle if you wish. hen, if you don’t 
find if } spentoctly catietocters, lp it back to us AT OUR 


promptly refunded. How 
could any offer be fairer? WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
and mention “Division 4284.” 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
CAPITAL $500,000.00, PAID IN FULL. 



















CONSERVATIVE 
BANKING BY MAIL 


By depositing your funds by mail in 
this strong savings bank you are as- 
sured privacy in your banking trans- 
actions, quite impossible at home. 

We allow on savings deposits 


4 per cent. interest 


and can meet the requirements of the 
most exacting depositors. Send to-day 
for our free booklet ‘‘L,” telling all 
about our system of Banking by Mail. 


“The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
67 Depositors. 


Surplus 


Capital 
sO $2,500,000 


$2,500,000 























The Americanism 
of Washington 


By Henry Wan Dyke 


This little volume not only makes clear 
what our national spirit really is, but it 
carries a patriotic and inspiring message 
to all whole-hearted and high-minded 
men and women. Dr. Van Dyke sets 
forth the ideals of Americanism as ex- 
pressed by Washington, and answers those 
critics who have been disposed to deny 
Washington the title of ‘‘ American.” 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
‘arerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
‘*Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
‘*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
sensation in England. To them have been added 
many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
representative of Swinburne’s genius. 
Price, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pub‘ishers, N. Y. 


j Sole Agents 
| W. A. Taylor & Co. 
New York 








How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


‘The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 


EB. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


The 
Highest Grade 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur 


The only cordial 
made by the Car- 
thusian Monks, who 
have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its 
manufacture for 
3 hundreds of years 
ak. Aad and who alone 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History 


In such chapters as ‘‘ The Town Meeting,” ‘‘ The 


Federal Union,” and ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” the authorise 
traces the growth of our national political institutionsgai) 


and points their significance. 
Gilt Top. Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK& 
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Most Popular 
Because It’s 


The Best 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





